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enterprises 
have been discovered 
those regions before commitments so 
extensive were incurred). On the other hand, defenders of the 
groundnut project must not be allowed to ride off, as they will no 
doubt be tempted to do, on the plea that all would have been well 
but for deficient rainfall. All would emphatically not have been 
well, as the new grievances which Mr. Strachey’s visit to Tangan- 
yika have brought to light demonstrate. They are not grievances 
that can be ignored. There is, to begin with, strong complaint 
among the men in the field that Mr. Strachey should have given 
the House of Commons to understand that they had expressed full 
confidence in the chairman of the Overseas Food Corporation, Sir 
Leslie Plummer ; it has long been notorious that many, probably 
most, of them feel no such confidence. At the same time, the 
the Earth Moving and Constructional Company, 
are held by Overseas Food Corporation, allege, 
considerable bitterness, that that after 
service they could be joined by their wives and 
families are being ruthlessly dishonoured. The company is offering 
increase separation allowances from £100 to £250 in 
the case of employees who extend their contracts. But what con- 
cerns the men is not the allowances but the separation, and there 
Is a certain cynicism in the suggestion that the one is adequate 
compensation for the other. There may be some better explanation 
of this than has been given, but on the face of it a very unsatis- 
factory, not to say inhuman, situation has been created. 


Blockade and Bluff 


Mao Tse-tung is in Moscow and Chiang Kai-shek is in Formosa, 
whence it has been announced that the Nationalist navy is to begin 
mining all Communist-held ports on the China coast. This am- 
bitious project would be exceedingly difficult to carry out if what 
is left of the Chinese navy had the ships, the equipment, the train- 
Since the Nationalists dispose 
their commanders 
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ing and the bases which it requires 
of none of these 
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resources, and since few of 
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side at the first favourable opportunity, the threat to intensify their 
blockade must be largely bluff; but imaginary minefields can be 
a deterrent almost as effective as real ones to shipping which is not, 
so to speak, equipped to prove a negative, and this latest move is 
likely by annoying the American and British Governments to 
hasten the withdrawal of diplomatic recognition from the remnants 

now exiled outside Chinese territory—of the Kuomintang régime. 
Their last “ stronghold *—the Tibetan border province of Sikiang 
has announced its adherence to the Communist cause, and there 
seems to be no point at all in anyone continuing to pretend that 
the Nationalists are the rulers of China. The sooner London and 
Washington establish some sort of relations with Peking, the better 
it will be for everyone. This fact has been so obvious for so long 
that it is difficult to understand why nothing has been done about 
it up till now. 


Standardisation of Arms 

After more than two years of discussion between Canada, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, it has been agreed that 
the armed forces of these three nations will exchange observers 
whose aim will be “the gradual development of common designs 
and standards in arms, equipment and training methods.” If this 
appears to be an excessively cautious statement, it can be replied 
that all experience shows that the first step of getting the respective 
services to agree to discuss common standards at all is so difficult 
that it is a considerable achievement to have reached the present 
point. As to provision that future progress shall be gradual, it 
is dictated as much by the facts as by the wishes of the parties 
None of the countries concerned is so rich that it can afford to 
scrap weapons (whose one genuine common characteristic is that 
they are very expensive to produce), together with the training 
methods which are to a great extent dictated by those weapons, in 
the pursuit of a standardised force which may have gone out of 
date before it goes into action. The main point is that nothing 
should be done to perpetuate equipment and methods which impede 
the common aim of co-operation, that when new material must be 
procured the specifications shall have been approved by the experts 
on common action, and that plans and capacity shall be ready 
for a change-over to new arms and new methods as soon as the 
old ones wear out. Wastage rates, both fer arms and for training 
schemes, are highest in time of war, but it is also in time of war 
that the conditions are least propitious for a smooth and economical 
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change-over. It is therefore essential that the plans for any change 
shall be carefully laid, thoroughly scrutinised, and kept in a state 
of readiness. Monday’s statement provides for the first two of these 
requirements. The third—readiness—should be there all the time. 


Extending the Television Empire 

On Saturday last the television map of England showed for the 
first time, beside the area surrounding Alexandra Palace, a 
second roughly circular region with its centre at Sutton Coldfield 
and its circumference touching points as distant as Hull, 120 miles 
away. Those giants of their kind, the engineers of the B.B.C., over- 
came a technical hitch at the outset with a smoothness and despatch 
which were in themselves an indicator of high organisation, and 
from then on a programme of admirable clarity could be seen. 
Within three years three new stations will extend these benefits to 
the North of England, Central Scotland and the South-West and 
Wales. Television will Some without open question, just as sound 
broadcasting came without open question. The note of self- 
congratulation sounded at the inaugural luncheon would have been 
equally appropriate on an earlier occasion if Canute had told the 
incoming tide to advance, instead of telling it to recede. It is simply 
going to happen. Such questions as are being asked in odd corners 
may never be deliberately answered. In these days, when we are 
informed that new luxuries are out of the question, can we really 
afford the use of real resources far exceeding the measure of the 
modest £700,000 which it costs to build a station or the £800,000 
a year which it costs (at present) to run the service? Is it per- 
fectly clear that if the B.B.C. were not undertaking this new 
development, with money provided by listeners to sound broad- 
casting, some other enterprise would be able to get official consent 
to raise the funds in the open market ? Is the present organisation 
the right one? Is it certain that this new piece of household 
apparatus, which requires exclusive attention, will become a 
necessity as readily as the sound receiver, which does not? Do 
we know what we are doing ? Or do we care ? 


The Attorney-General on Incentives 

When Sir Hartley Shawcross, speaking at Brighton on Sunday, 
suggested that wages should be linked more closely with production 
and that less importance should be attached to wage differentials 
between industries, or between grades within an industry, he was 
providing—with elaborate care and diffidence—the sort of advice 
on incentives that many powerful trade unions have so far refused 
to take. When he suggested that in many industries output 
could be rapidly increased through more attention to organisation, 
management and the economical use of labour he was giving 
with a certain amount of looseness of language—equally good 
advice which has already been taken by many employers. But 
the further he moved away from this justified plea for the removal 
of abuses and towards an outline of a positive policy, the less 
helpful he became. He referred to the adjustment of taxation to 
give greater incentive to earn money—but only as a long-term plan. 
He he was “certain” that we can only re-establish our 
economic independence “if we pursue the policy of a planned 
Socialist economy "—-an assertion which immediately removes the 
possibility of most of the workable incentives, for the collective 
incentive of “Socialism in our time” is littke more than a verbal 
exhortation to the faithful. If the Attorney-General wants 
real results, he must approach the psychological and technical 
problems of incentive objectively, with no prefabricated “ certain- 
ties.” An article on a later page of the Spectator refers to a body 
of ascertained fact on incentives, and reveals the nature of the future 
problem. It is sufficiently clear that both the use of the facts and 
the proper solution of the problems require the most careful 
scientific approach. This is not a fit subject for political oratory. 


said 


Joe’s Fighting Ships 

It is hardly surprising that the section which has attracted most 
attention in the latest edition of that great authority, Jane's Fight- 
ing Ships, is the one dealing with the Russian navy, though it 
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would not seem to contain much material of technical interest for 
“the discerning student of warships and naval construction” to 
whom it is addressed. But when the Editor of Jane's says 
that the information provided on the Russian navy, although 
presented with all reserve, will not deceive, it may be accepted, Its 
central points are two. There are three 35,000-ton battleships of the 
comparatively recent Sovyetski Soyuz class, two of which may be 
in commission. The most interesting part of their armament js 
“two catapult towers for firing radio-controlled aerial torpedoes,” 
It is difficult to attach primary importance to these ships, partly 
because of their difficulty in getting to open sea and partly because 


of the presumption that the Russian navy has little experience in’ 


working battleships. The second point, which is that there 
are 360 existing submarines, significantly including ex-German 


tonnage, and a plan to have 1,000 completed for service 
by 1950-51, is another matter. . There is every reason to 
accept the opinion that the Russians have neither the 


technicians nor the shipyards necessary to fulfil the plan in time, 
though there was also every reason to accept the opinion held 
in other quarters that the Russians could not possibly make an 
atomic bomb by this year. But the programme will be sufficiently 
important even if it is fulfilled a few years late. Even warmongers 
may take note that the peace-loving uses of submarines are 
singularly few. 


Holy Year Reflections 


rhe article on another page on the Holy Year and what it means 
to Roman Catholics will be read with keen interest, and possibly, 
in parts, with some concern. The Holy Year itself is a great con- 
ception, and Protestants may fitly not only wish it well, but learn 
something from it. Emphasis on times and seasons can easily be 
overdone, but periods of special concentration on the spiritual 
rather than the material are always wholly good. But the insistence 
with which many Roman Catholics—notably several of the con- 
tributors to the recent correspondence in The Times—dwell on the 
gulf which separates them from other Christians is the more to 
be regretted in that it is possible to detect in it a claim that they 
are not only different from, but better than, other Christians. That 
claim, if it is made, can be noted with composure, but the declara- 
tion of inability to join with other Christians in the simplest act of 
worship is on many grounds depressing. There, however, that must 
be left. But the tendency of Catholics to take political action 
specifically as Catholics—as, for example, in the declared intention 
to make the inadmissible claim of full public financial support for 
Catholic schools an election issue—will be viewed with some anxiety. 
Mr. Christopher Hollis refers a little cryptically to the demand of 
the Catholic to play his full part in the developments of the next 
fifty But is anyone denying him that now ? What does the 
Catholic ask for that he has not already got ? 


years 


Birds and Beasts 


The men and women who wander through the parks of London 
normally give the impression of being a well-behaved lot of citizens 
They keep off the grass when noiices tell them to, they are 
not to be seen.picking the flowers and shrubs or riding bicycles 
along the paths: in fact; they seem to be reasonably aware that 
the parks, for which they pay, are meant for their common enjoy- 
ment. It is, therefore, all the more shocking to learn that the 
instinctive reaction of many Londoners to the sight of a bird nest- 
ing in a park is to throw bricks at it, steal its eggs and destroy the 
nest ; that, at any rate, is the picture presented in the report of 
the Committee of Bird Sanctuaries in the Royal Parks. The 
destruction is apparently quite indiscriminate; rare species of 
common, ranging in size from swans to tits, with nests in the open 
or in specially placed boxes, guarded or unguarded, have in the 
past year alike been almost uniformly prevented from rearing theit 
broods. Vandalism of this sort is so incredible that it defies cure, 
though lessons in schools might achieve something. Failing cure, 
punishment must follow detection, ard it should be strong. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


ROADCASTING on the Week in Westminster last 

Saturday Brigadier Prior Palmer observed that he could 

have wished the House of Commons, with Christmas so 
near at hand, had ended the labours of its extended session 
not with a highly contentious debate on party funds, but with 
the discussion, which had occupied an earlier Parliamentary day 
that week, on cruelty to children, a subject which united 
Members in all parts of the House in serious concern and 
generous emotion. That is a sentiment with which everyone 
will sympathise. Not all the impulses to which the spirit of 
Christmas gives release are logical, but almost all of them are 
good. Sometimes they take surprising form. 
years since that first Christmas of the First World War when 
soldiers on both sides in France left their trenches to meet in 
No Man’s Land, exchange greetings and cigarettes and demon- 
strate their half-conscious recognition that though forces they 
could only remotely control had made them enemies they were 
yet but common mortals in the eyes of God. All that, of course, 
was soon summarily stopped ; battles are not so fought and 
won. If the practice had spread, indeed, who can say what 
might have happened to the war ? Once was enough. The spirit 
of Christmas has never prevailed on any battlefield since then ; 
its power must be manifested, if at all, in the unspectacular 
walks of peace. 

It is a strange thing, this Christmas spirit, compounded much 
more of tradition than of dogma. Whether Christmas was once 
a pagan festival, or a pagan festival that fell about the time of 
the winter solstice, so close to the date of our Christmas Day, 
is irrelevant. It is one particular event in history that Christmas 
commemorates today. “The time draws near the birth of 
Christ,” and the celebration has a twofold purpose, to turn 
men’s minds once more back to the strange birth in Bethlehem 
when the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, and forward 
to the life they are called on to live in the light of that example 
and the teaching that came with unique authority. In every 
church all that will be recalled in one form or other at this 
Christmas of 1949. But in every land, in this land certainly, the 
churches stand half empty. The multitudes will not be there to 
hear the message. Sheep not having a shepherd, and rarely 
conscious even for a moment of their need of one, they catch 
at the most as they go their ways some distant sound of singing, 
some strain they dimly recognise, though divorced completely 
from the words of which it is meant to be the vehicle. Only in 
a limited sense can Christmas be said to be a Christian festival 
in Britain today. 

Yet to say that is by no means to say all. If creed and doctrine 
mean little, tradition still means much, and because the Christ- 
mas tradition, as has been suggested, stirs impulses which are 
almost wholly good, it is important that it should not only not be 
allowed to die, but be given an emphasis calculated to increase 
its value as a factor in the life of the national and international 
community The essentials of the tradition are clear. Two words, 
“ peace” and “ goodwill,” from the story of the first Christmas 
Day have struck the note of every Christmas since. That is 
accepted as fully outside the churches as in them. It is to 
peace that men’s thoughts turn and to goodwill that their im- 
pulses are moved as the Christmas season comes round each 
year. The goodwill, no doubt, finds expression often in ostensible 
benevolences dictated by convention and accepted as a 
necessary evil. Christmas presents, and to a less extent Christ- 
Mas greetings, may be divided into those we wish to give and 


It is thirty-five. 


those we have to give, and even in the first case the task may 
lay an undue tax on purse and time. But in this case they are 
symbols of sentiment and intention, of feelings of far greater 
value than.the objects that may be chosen as their expression. 

All that exists, but in how narrow a channel does the stream 
of human kindness, even when swollen thus seasonally, run. 
Christmas is a time when the first concern is to make children 
happy ; yet the House of Commons feels it necessary and right 
to stage a debate in its last week before Christmas on the 
prevalent cruelty to children and the means by which that 
stain on the national life may be wiped out. Christmas is before 
all things a family festival, but the stability of marriage and the 
sanctity of family life were never at a greater discount ; never in 
this country and America was the ground strewn thicker with 
discarded wives and husbands—whose children, if there are any, 
grow to adolescence under an irremediable blight. Christmas is 
associated with peace—and the term commonest in circles where 
international affairs are discussed is “ the cold war.” Christmas 
is the time when goodwill prevails, or should prevail, in a special 
sense—and everywhere rumours or threats of class war, in- 
dustrial war, international war, darken the air. And _ political 
antagonisms are steadily working towards a climax. So at least 
a cynic might estimate the situation, and no one could contend 
that he was wholly wrong. At any rate his assessment provides 
some food for reflection in the Christmas interlude. 

There are, indeed, few uses to which the Christmas interlude 
might be better put. How can the lesson of Christmas be 
applied, can it be applied at all, to the strifes and problems of 
today ? Can the occasion be taken for each citizen to draw a 
line between his better self and his less worthy self and resolve 
that the former shall prevail ? Which, within this nation, are 
greater, the things that unite us or the things that divide? In 
five minutes of Parliamentary time three weeks ago which showed 
the House of Commons at its best, the Prime Minister rose 
unexpectedly to congratulate Mr. Churchill in warm and un- 
affected words on the attainment of his seventy-fifth birthday, and 
the Opposition leader, visibly moved, said the tribute brought 
home to him, as one of Mr. Attlee’s war-time colleagues, “ how 
far more great are all those sentiments which unite us than are 
the still quite important matters which are so often the occasion 
of debate in this House and out of doors.” Members cheered, 
but do they agree ? Do the readers of these words agree? A 
General Election is near at hand. Are the things that unite us 
in that context more important than those that divide ? Is the 
real concern to give the country the best Government that can 
be devised, or to secure the triumph of this party or of that 
party at almost any cost ? Is there to be the spirit of Christmas 
goodwill, surviving even though Christmas is past, or the 
familiat recriminations, personalities, imputation of motives that 
so frequently disgrace electoral contests ? 

Those questions are not irrelevant. Many politicians have 
predicted “ the dirtiest election in recent history °—which means, 
of course, that the speaker’s opponents will make it so. At least 
one official party publication has stressed on its first page the 
invidious and divisive word “ class.” Let all this develop a little 
more and we shall present the world with a humiliating picture 
of a nation divided against itself. How does this strike any who 
respond in some degree to the Christmas spirit ? At Christmas 
political polemics are for the moment checked. As in Kashmir 
today, there is a cease-fire, but not a truce. The first requisite is 
to convert the one into the other. That does not mean, of course, 
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that patent differences of outlook are to be ignored. It does 
not mean, at present at any rate, concentrating on the purposes 
that unite and forming a National Government to carry them 
out. The stresses of peace might approach so nearly in gravity 
the stresses of war that some such expedient would be necessary. 
But there is no question of that today. It is a question of fighting 
an election, vigorously indeed but without bitterness.or rancour, 
with charity for all, with malice towards none, without exalta- 
tion in victory and with cheerful acquiescence in defeat. 
Some political speeches delivered lately encourage small hope 
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of that, but hope need never be quite abandoned, and there j 
time yet for a spirit which on the whole the nation approves a 
welcomes to prevail. Nor has it in fact in many fields been 
absent. Trade unionists who constantly press for higher Wages 
figure more largely in the public eye than trade unionists who 
consent in the national interest to withhold their claims, but the 
latter, not the former, are the majority, and the contribution they 
have made to peace and goodwill deserves the fullest recog- 
nition. It is along those lines that progress towards national 
prosperity may be achieved and a title to national respect be won. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


STALIN is seventy this week. It is an _ interesting 
milestone in the Russian Dictator’s career, and a good 
« deal has been written about it in the English Press 
already. But no one knows how important it is, because no one 
knows how important Stalin himself is. In one sense—as a legend 
—he is all-important. The Communist Governments of the satellite 
States burn incense at his shrine more assiduously and more 
slavishly than Russians themselves. And not the satellites only: 
the oration delivered by Signor Togliatti in Rome on Sunday 
carried fulsome eulogy to new heights ; so immeasurably superior 
is a personality to a principle as rallying-point. But Stalin's place 
in Russia can only be divined, for the Iron Curtain grows more, 
not less, opaque. Of course, he is the figurehead, and invaluable 
as that at home as abroad. But how much more? Does he make 
decisions, or the Politburo? And if the Politburo, who are the 
men whose lead the others follow, for there are always one or two 
dominating figures in such a body? If we knew that we might 
get a clearer idea about the succession to Stalin, for if Molotov 
and Beria and Malenkov, particularly the two latter, are as powerful 
as they are thought to be it is hard to believe that they could be 
passed over in favour of some lesser man. And will Stalin, in fact, 
nominate his successor, as seem to be generally assumed, or will the 
Politburo elect him? Answers may be attempted to all these 
questions—I attempt none myself—but they will not be answers on 
which any reliance can be placed. Yet one day it may all settle 
itself suddenly, for the one fact on which there is general agreement 
is that Stalin’s health is not good. He spends more time each year 
at Sochi in the Crimea, and some day he may never return. 


* * * . 


No one will take much satisfaction in the verdict in the von 
Manstein case and the sentence of eighteen years—on a man of 62 

that followed it. The whole trial was plainly a mistake. Of 
course a logical case can be made for it, but to follow logic 
blindly in public affairs is to ignore two-thirds of the factors that 
sway opinion. And the delay was fatal. What promises to cause 
endless trouble today, four years or more after the end of the 
war, would have gone almost unnoticed in 1946. A 
of German opinion is already showing itself ready to use the 
affair as ammunition against the British, and agitators will find it an 
effective instrument for the stimulus of nationalist fervour. The 
Court itself is not, of course, to be blamed: it simply did its duty 
It is on much higher authorities, who could have let the 
It was in Russia that 


section 


as it had to. 
whole thing drop, that the responsibility rests. 
the offences alleged against von Manstein were committed : heavy 
as his sentence is, he may be thankful even now that he was not 
handed over to Soviet justice. 


* . * . 


Among the famous fountains of the world the Buxton Memorial 
Drinking Fountain in Parliament Square would not till last week 
have ranked high. Many millions of people in these islands, even 
some millions in London itself, had never heard of the edifice, and 
But in the second 


yet succeeded in living contented and happy lives. 
fountain became 


week of this month of December, 1949, the 
suddenly the storm-centre of architectural argument and constitu- 


tional crisis. In the House of Lords, when the Parliament Square 





Bill, which provides for the shifting of the fountain from its present 
Site, was under discussion, someone alleged that it was not an anti- 
slavery memorial at all. Lord Simon sped from the Chamber to 
the Library, shaped an unerring course for the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and on its authority was able to defend the 
authenticity of the inscription on the fountain against all-comers 
But that was the lesser matter of contention. The Lords, at Lord 
Simon’s instance, determined that the fountain should not be shifted 
to some obscure and unspecified site at the will of some present or 
future Minister of Works. An amendment to the Bill was carried 
providing that the structure should only be banished by a resolution 
of both Houses of Parliament. That was on Wednesday afternoon, 
For the Government the Lord Chancellor agreed, the Lord Privy 
Seal (Lord Addison) agreed, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Works (Lord Morrison) agreed. Some four or five 
hours later the Bill came back to the Commons, where the Minister 
of Works (Mr. Key), for the Government, disagreed, and got 
another procedure, which pleased him better, substituted. So here 
was crisis. A Minister in the Commons against Ministers in 
the Lords. Collective responsibility? Who cares? Well, the 
Prime Minister, I fancy, did for one. Thursday afternoon came; 
the Lords restored their amendment. Thursday evening came ; the 
Minister of Works in the Commons explained that there had been 
a little misunderstanding, and moved that this House doth agree 
with the Lords’ amendment. Motion carried, crisis ended, with 
volumes of scathing comment from virtuously scandalised Tories. 


* * a 7 


What is going on in Walbrook, between the Mansion House and 
Cannon Street station, must be heartbreaking for archaeologists. 
The clearing of a bombed site preparatory to the erection of a 
block of office buildings is bringing to light quantities of Roman 
remains—sandals, brooches, coins, pottery, tools—and burving most 
of them again. A huge grab is constantly at work, which means 
that the archaeologists (most of them connected with the Guildhall 
Library) cannot work at the same time, and what the grab catches 
it smashes. Here, then, is an almost priceless find uncovered, only 
to be covered up again, perhaps for ever. The archaeologists labour 
overtime at week-ends when the builders are away, but what they 
can salvage is only a fragment of what there is to be salvaged. A 
glimpse of Roman London, then tons of bricks and mortar clamped 
down on it. Is heartbreaking too strong a word to use ? 

- * * * 

The agitation of a Ministry of Food official over the lacteal 
element in the famous Bristol Milk sherry recalls the case of a 
rigidly teetotal visitor to a Cambridge college who was asked if 
he would take milk punch. That was obviously just his line, and he 
answered gratefully that he would. After a draught deep and long 
he beamed genially on the company and: affirmed with emphasis 


“some cow.” 
* * * * 


Endeavouring as I am to cultivate the spirit of Christian charity, § 


I shall leave the Observer's continued and astonishing manipulation 
of financial statistics without further comment. The Manchester 
Guardian, moreover, dealt with the matter most adequately on 
Monday. JANUS. 
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The Holy Year. 


HE custom of a fixed Holy Year in which the faithful of 

the Catholic Church, “by visiting the city of Rome and 

the venerable basilica of the Prince of the Apostles,” can 
obtain “great remissions and indulgences of sins,” dates from the 
institution by Pope Boniface VIII in 1300. Since then, with a few 
exceptions due to political disturbance, Jubilee or Holy Years have 
been celebrated in Rome at least every twenty-five years. Of the 
precise theology of the indulgence this is hardly the place to speak, 
save to say that of course an indulgence is in no way a licence to sin, 
nor is it a magic rite by which the sinner can escape from the 
guilt or the penalty of his past sin. It merely provides a means 
by which, if accompanied by genuine penitence and confession, the 
sinner may escape some of the purgatorial punishment of his sins. 
It releases him a poena but not a culpa. 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS, 


The Holy Year begins on Christmas Eve with the unwalling of 
the “holy door’ in each of the four great Roman basilicas which 
the pilgrim is required to visit—St. Peter's, St. Paul’s Outside the 
Walls, St. John Lateran and St. Mary Major. The door at St. 
Peter's is opened by the Pope himself, those at the other churches 
by legates appointed by him. At ten o'clock on the morning of 
Christmas Eve, to the ringing of a thousand bells from all the 
churches of Rome, the Pope, dressed in white soutane and crimson 
cape, will go from his apartment to the Hall of Vestments, where 
the Cardinals will await him. There he will robe in his mantle 
and golden vestments and proceed to the Blessed Sacrament in the 
Sistine Chapel. Thence in procession to the Royal Hall, where he 
will mount the throne to the left of the Holy Door. 

The whole company will sing the Veni Creator, and some prayers 
will be recited. Then the Pope will descend from the throne and 
strike the door lightly with the ceremonial hammer, saying A perite 
Mihi Portas lustitiae. After a response from the cantors he will 
then strike again, saying this time Introibo In Domum Tuam, 
Domine. He will then knock a third time and say in a louder 
voice, Aperite Mihi Portas Quia Nobiscum Deus. At the third 
blow the rectangle of masonry, previously loosened, will give way. 
The Holy Door will be wheeled round and removed, and then, after 
a hymn of thanksgiving, the Pope will come up to the entrance with 
a cross in one hand and a lighted candle in the other. He will kneel 
and intone the Pangue, Lingua, and will then pass through the door- 
way alone. “And the King of Glory shall come in.” Christ has 
then entered into His Kingdom. This door and the three other 
holy doors will remain open until they are walled up again for 
another quarter of a century at the closing of the Holy Year on 
Christmas Eve, 1950. 

Though the pedigree of it is for a thousand or more years some- 
what obscure, the Church's idea of a Jubilee derives beyond 
doubt from the old Jewish idea by which, as Leviticus tells, “ Thou 
shalt sanctify the fiftieth year and shalt proclaim remission to all 
inhabitants of thy land, for it is the year of jubilee.” The Jews 
celebrated their Jubilee not because fifty was half a hundred, but 
because it was one more than forty-nine—to them the most sacred 
of all numbers, since it was seven times seven, the square of the 
divine number ; and the word “ Jubilee” does not in itself imply 
rejoicing, but is derived from the Hebrew “ jebel,” a ram’s horn, 
upon which the Jubilee was proclaimed. The remission which 
Was enjoined upon the Jews was, of course, a remission of debts 
and secular penalties, and indeed Catholic opinion still thinks it 
proper to mark a Jubilee year by such acts of clemency. The 
Irish Government, for instance, is reducing prison sentences in 
honour of the Holy Year. 


But it was natural that, when the Catholic Church adopted the 
idea of Jubilee, she should apply it not merely to the remission of 
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the pains of this world, but—what to the pious Catholic was far 
more important—to the pains also of the next. Whatever may be 
the strict teaching of the Church about indulgences, it is, of course, 
beyond argument that in the later Middle Ages many accepted 
that doctrine in a highly crude and superstitious form, and this 
superstition no doubt accounts for the almost incredible numbers 
that used to flock to Rome for these celebrations in pre-Reformation 
times. Dante, it will be remembered, in the Inferno pretends with 
most bitter irony that the crowds of sinners passing along one of 
the bridges of Malebolge in the Inferno remind him of nothing so 
much as the crowds passing to and fro from St. Peter’s at Jubilee. 
In 1450 nearly two hundred pilgrims trampled one another to death 
in a panic on that same bridge. 

But the doctrine of indulgences is not one that has any special 
appeal to the mind of the twentieth century. Few even among the 
most orthodox would feel any great confidence that they understood 
exactly what it will be found to mean, and it is not with the details 
of the indulgences that the present Pope was concerned in his 
address on the coming Holy Year given to the Consistory on 
December 12th. The note that he there sounded was characteristic- 
ally a note of the Christian battle for the salvation of civilisation. 
“While, in fact,” he said, “after the terrible war which has pro- 
voked so much slaughter and immense ruin, the nations and the 
peoples and the social classes have not arrived yet at that desired 
concord by means of which future wars could be prevented and a 
solid and sincere peace could be given to humanity, the Church of 
God looks to Rome from all parts of the earth. It turns, that is, 
its thoughts to Rome ; its wishes go to Rome, which is the teacher 
of Catholic truth, which is the See of unity, which is the nourisher 
of Christian piety and of fraternal charity.” The pilgrimage is re- 
commended by the Pope not for any automatic benefit which it 
will bring to the pilgrim for himself, but because “ here, purifying 
the blemishes of their souls, they will experience in their hearts 4 
sweetness and an inner peace. Here they will feel inspired by a 
holy ardour toward virtue that is to be obtained in an ever more 
efficacious manner, and towards the words of the Apostolate to be 
carried out in the world.” 

Without virtue, the Pope argues, it is vain to hope for peace. 
There cannot be concord among bad men. “Jesus Christ alone, 
and the Church founded by Him, can give peace again to men, a 
peace which may be solid and sincere. This peace, in fact, this 
lasting concord of souls, cannot arise except from a Christian 
conscience which conforms to the teachings of God and nourishes 
itself on His grace.” But at the same time virtue cannot of its 
nature be an exclusive or a selfish thing.- “ May all the faithful 
offer their prayers, their expiations, their words of penance and 
charity in such a way that, while seeking willingly a new life, they 
will endeavour at the same time, each one according to his oppor- 
tunities, to attract and lead others with their good example and 
with the divine grace which they will implore for the carrying out 
of the same holy endeavours.” 

This allocution comes at an immensely important moment in the 
history of the Catholic Church. Every country in Western Europe 
today is under the rule of a Catholic Prime Minister or Chancellor. 
In these islands there has risen up the new Republic of Ireland. 
There have been advances of Catholic power as spectacular in the 
new world. On the other hand, the challenge to the Church from 
the East is more direct and grave than any that she has ever known. 
The change in Catholic fortunes since twenty years ago, when no 
practising Catholic could hope for election to a Continental Parlia- 
ment, has been something to which history can show no parallel, 
and, as recent correspondence has shown, the people of this country 
are keenly anxious to understand what are the relations between 
the Catholic Church and the non-Catholic world around her. . This 
allocution makes it as clear as do all other official Catholic docu- 
ments that those who imagine that there can be some accommoda- 
tion between the claims of the Catholic Church and those of other 
religions in the strictly dogmatic sphere are living in a fool's 
paradise. But, on the other hand, the gift of faith, far from ea- 
couraging an indifference to those that are “ not of the household,” 
carries with it in the Pope's view a special obligation to the faithful 
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to give himself to the service of others. In such tasks co-operation 
is not only permitted but commanded. The world in which the 
Catholic merely pleaded for toleration has passed away. We are 
now in the world of the new counter-reformation, and, whatever 
the next, strange fifty years may bring, it will certainly show us 
a world in which the Catholic will demand to play his full part 
and in which the non-Catholic who wishes for the world’s salvation 
will not be able to deny him that full part. 


Incentive in Industry 
By SIR FREDERIC BARTLETT* 


ROADLY speaking, incentives work in two ways, though 
sometimes the two are combined. They may prolong 
activity or they may intensify activity. All the carefully 

controlled studies that have been made show that the first is the 
natural effect of what may be called the “ internal ~ incentive, and 
the second of the “external” incentive. The simplest and most 
direct form of internal incentive is usually known as “ knowledge 
of results.” It has long been established that, in almost every 
direction of expression of voluntary activity, practice without know- 
ledge of its effects produces extremely little learning. But this is 
not all. 

A few years ago two American investigators set out to study 
what happens when people have to read printed or microfilm 
material for long periods. They provided the best possible reading 
conditions and, of course, employed willing collaborators. After 
about two hours of reading, odd things began to develop. Words, 
phrases, sometimes whole lines, were missed. Regressive eye move- 
ments, of the kind we all make when we have read something 
and are not quite sure whether we were right, became more 
frequent. The eyes sometimes set off on a kind of wandering scan, 
during which apparently nothing at all was being read. The regular 
pattern of eye movement which is characteristic of the accomplished 
reader was broken up. 

At this stage the experimenters introduced an ingenious device 
which enabled the reader to discover, every twenty minutes, exactly 
how well he was getting on, and whether he was falling away from 
his initial standard. The reading spells were increased from two 
hours to six hours, but none of the earlier signs of deterioration 
now appeared. There was also no other sign of immediate fatigue. 
Fatigue is frequently delayed in its effects, and so the experimenters 
kept up a continued vigilant watch for longer-term results. They 
found none. This is no isolated observation. It has been repeated 
many times and with many other activities. Given an operation 
which involves skill, but no tremendous expenditure of muscular 
effort—and that is the case nowadays with large numbers of every- 
day industrial operations—a worker can maintain a high standard 
of performance for much longer than is commonly believed pos- 
sible, provided he is given a means of checking up his actual 
achievement every now and then against the standard with which 
he began to work. Without this the standard will, almost inevitably, 
and generally insensibly, decline, and the quantity and quality of 
output will suffer. 

Knowledge of results is an internal incentive. It is, so to speak, 
built into the operation itself. It comes into play as soon as a 
task begins and goes on operating in the same manner for as 
long as the task continues. The normal mechanism of its expression 
is to increase skill by economy of effort, and so its natural outcome 
is the prolongation of work. Knowledge of results may take many 
different forms, which call for a much more intense exploratory trial 
than they have ever been given. There are other internal incentives 
also. -Pride in skill itself and in the accumulating products of skill, 
the operator’s regard for his own tools and machines—these could 
be developed and stimulated with advantage more than they 
commonly are. 

But when most people talk about incentives they are thinking of 
the external kind—rewards, targets and sometimes punishments, 
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though the last are very difficult to handle with any success. These 
also have been studied in a controlled manner and with some 
interesting results. A working group whose everyday productivity 
was known and measured was given incentive conditions—a realis. 
able target and encouragement as the workers neared the target 
There was an immediate rise of productivity of some 60 per cent 
But the rise was not equally distributed over the whole working 
group. The “ good” operators improved more than twice as much 
as the “ average” and “ poor” operators. Moreover, all of them 
good and poor alike, improved not by economy of effort but by 
increase of effort, and in the main by developing a faster working 
rate. 

These results are not specific to any particular operation, but 
can be generalised now with complete certainty. Incentives wil] 
operate selectively upon any working population, producing out. 
standing results only in the case of the best operators, which, in 
the sphere of voluntary action—the only sphere with which incen. 
tives are concerned—means the most “ willing * operators. Internal 
incentives naturally prolong activity, and hence require longer 
working hours, and perhaps a longer working life, to produce their 
full effects. External incentives naturally intensify activity, and 
are fundamentally of the nature of “ spurt ” conditions ; and. unless 
they are handled with wisdom and insight, their long-term effects 
may be precisely the opposite to those that are desired. 

Two more decisively established facts are of profound im- 
portance. The first is that every human function which has been 
seriously studied has been shown to have its “tolerance limits.” 
This is true for all important environmental conditions—such as 
degree of temperature and humidity, intensity and type of lighting 
and so on—and also for those characters of work itself now much 
discussed under the names “ speed” and “load.” All of these can 
vary, often within wide limits, with little corresponding variations 
in the operations that are being attempted. But step beyond the 
limits only a little way and the operations will change drastically, 
for good or ill. No known incentive conditions which can be used 
in everyday life have any important effect in the way of pushing 
back these tolerance limits. If incentives are used, a knowledge of 
how working equipment and working conditions ought to be 
designed in view of what people can normally do becomes more, 
not, as is often assumed, less important. 

In the second place, all external incentive is subject to that law 
of adaptation, or acclimatisation, which affects every condition of 
activity not built iato the operation itself. The reward produces its 
spurt of increased effort. But in time it becomes merely one of 
the everyday constant conditions of work. There is no longer any- 
thing special about it to attract attention. The spurt then reaches 
a plateau. And after this in most cases recession sets in. If now 
the same type of appeal is once more used, it must be stronger. 
We have got into another of those “ ascending spirals * which pro- 
duce a lot of difficult problems in modern social life 

There is perhaps one way by which external incentive can avoid 
these troubles. Reward can produce permanent progressive effects 
if it can be tied up with long-term personal programmes—the 
founding of a family, the accumulation of a fortune, the acquisition 
of stable power or position. The last of these is not for the crowd. 
The first two may be. But, in proportion as any society removes 
them from the effective range of everyday consideration for large 
numbers of its population, it must be prepared to accept the 
external incentive as a condition of spurt only and to stand up to 
the recurring difficulties to which this is certain to lead. 

Finally, it never should be forgotten that incentive is intended to 
influence voluntary action. If there are any widely accepted social 
rules or conventions with strong sanctions, the operation of which 
is opposed to the natural effect of any incentive, the rules are very 
likely to get the upper hand. There is strong evidence for the view 
that, in our present state of society, the incentives which could be 
used most readily and effectively, with great gain to public health, 
great lessening of fatigue and with the most lasting results both 
upon output and upon the operators’ own interests, are the ones 
whose natural expression is economy of effort and increase of skill. 
But these must lead, certainly immediately, and perhaps for a long 
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time, to some increase of customary working hours, and very likely 


of the working life. And these as everybody knows, have their 


own difficulties. 
In a social order in which, for a variety of good reasons, the 


initial impulses and motives to work are insufficient to maintain 
and, if need arises, to intensify activity, incentive schemes there 
certainly must be. But if those schemes which are commonly put 
forward 2nd accepted continue to ignore the fundamental prin- 
ciples of what the Americans like to call “ human engineering,” 
they will be heading for trouble. 


Carol 


Over the rim of the world the Ship of the world 

This night to harbour comes, to rest, to rest. 

Look, for the sails on the horizon fill 

With the following winds, and cresting them, the Star 

Like a grain of quartz, a crystal of silent frost. 

Come to the harbour, come to the quiet quays 

Where the hushing waves rock, as a woman singing 

Cradles a child, and the ship forgets the sea, 

And the sails are furled, and the storms are yet to come. 

Only, washed by the bitter-sweet winter moon, 

Curled like the rind of a fruit in the dark blue sky 

A treasure lies. O traveller, take this gold ; 

his night it is yours; bend low, and under this spar 

Whose shadow falls as a cross on the wharf of snow 

Stoop to gather your ransom and your prize, 

With the shepherds, the Kings, and these bright legions, crowned, 

Through the blue air in quires of gold descending, 

And see, dandled upon a woman’s breast 

In the Ship of the world a Golden Child is lying, 

Traveller, this night, and every night, your King. 
MARGARET STANLEY-WReENCH. 


American Impressions 
By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


HILE in America, from which I have just returned after 

three months’ travel from New Brunswick to Southern 

Georgia, I received a letter from an English friend, who 
inquired what had been the effect on local opinion of the de- 
valuation of the pound. I replied, “ Very little as far as I could 
observe.” My wife and I were staying at Salem, Massachusetts, at 
the time, and apart from the flaming head-line across the front page 
in the morning paper: “ Pound devalued to $2.80,” we only heard 
the subject mentioned twice during the next twenty-four hours. The 
American public was absorbed in the outcome of the baseball 
matches and other local topics. As we drove to our hotel, the 
taxi-driver would tune in his radio to obtain the latest scores. I 
did overhear one group of four men discussing how devaluation 
might affect American business, and they feared the possibility of 
increased British competition. 

As to the results on British trade, it is too early to speak. In 
two or three shop-windows notices appeared to the effect that a 
certain line of British goods was now available at a reduction of 
37} per cent. There are undoubtedly great possibilities of increased 
sales for our products, but very efficient salesmanship, an intimate 
acquaintance with American conditions and the* expenditure of 
considerable sums of money on advertising will be necessary. 
Americans would, I think, readily buy more British goods if acces- 
sible. Forty years ago British products, such as jams, groceries, 
biscuits, sauces and English mustard, were to be found in most 
places. Not so today. In three months I never saw English mustard 
on the table; usually if one asked for mustard the American- 
made product was supplied. The proprietor of a large Canadian 
dry goods store, who had been in business for fifty years, told me 
that when he started as a young man in the dry goods business 
95 per cent. of the goods came from Great Britain and only about 
5 per cent. from Canada and the United States. Today the position 
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is reversed, and not more than 5 per cent. comes from Great 
Britain. He complained that our prices—this was before devalua- 
tion—were too high, and that since the war deliveries had been very 
slow. He wanted to buy British, but could not obtain our goods 
on a competitive basis. 

As for the traditional American hospitality, during visits to the 
United States extending back for forty-three years, I never found 
so much genuine friendship for Great Britain in all walks of life. 
If Americans did not talk much about devaluation, they went out 
of their way to smooth the path of British travellers, and they 
expressed their admiration for our little island on many occasions. 
In many places, owing to problems of domestic staff difficulties, 
friends, unable to welcome us in their own homes, had booked ex- 
cellent rooms at the local hotels at their expense, knowing that we 
must be short of dollars ; when we arrived at Richmond, Virginia, 
at 6.30 a.m. our host was at the station on a raw November morn- 
ing to greet us; at Portland, Maine, the proprietor of a local 
motor firm placed a luxurious Cadillac and chauffeur at our 
disposal for a week. In one town the proprietor of the leading 
newspaper gave me a tie of many colours as a “ tie of friendship ” 
between us ; our hostess in Boston insisted on paying for my wife's 
shampooing at her own hairdresser’s, and argument was useless ; 
two American friends motored down from Atlanta to Sea Island, 
a distance of over three hundred miles, to bring us back with them 
the following day so that we might save the railway fare. 

Such hospitality is no new thing, but wherever we went we 
sensed a warmer friendship for Great Britain than ever before 
except perhaps during the autumn of 1940, at the time of the Battle 
of Britain. Casual encounters with Customs officials, taxi-drivers, 
railroad conductors, waitresses, “ bell-hops " and hairdressers were 
very heartening. In a church in Atlanta a Union Jack, which 
during the war had been carried in processions alongside the Stars 
and Stripes, still occupies a place of honour in the choir. Mr 
Churchill’s stock is very high, and several times I heard him 
referred to as “the greatest man of the age”; Americans are 
puzzled why during the present cold war the British electorate does 
not summon him once again to guide the nation through its 
difficulties. 

America is naturally gravely concerned by the sweep forward 
of Communism in the Far East and by the collapse of Nationalist 
China. Admiration for British methods of dealing with Asiatic 
peoples was often expressed and for the way in which, after the 
war, we had whole-heartedly recognised the desire of India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon to govern themselves. I heard British “ Imperialism ” 
spoken of with a new respect. Many thoughtful Americans, when 
discussing world problems, would say, “ We have much to learn 
from you.” The United States is very Asia-conscious and Africa- 
conscious nowadays. America hopes that the English-speaking 
peoples will play a worthy part in helping backward peoples to 
attain a higher standard of living and in developing backward areas 
so that the onrush of Communism may be stayed. 

One of the surprises was to find an increasing interest taken in 
religion. In post-war England we have become accustomed to half- 
empty churches and diminishing church choirs ; it was heartening 
therefore to find large congregations and choirs numbering from 
twenty to forty—men, women and boys—and a very high standard 
of singing, in the Episcopalian churches we attended in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New York, Washington and Georgia. In 
Washington in November an English clergyman, the Rev. Bryan 
Green, of Birmingham, was preaching each evening at the Cathedral 
on week-days, and succeeding in filling that vast edifice. Outside 
many churches on Sundays, Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian and Baptist, great numbers of cars were 
parked, and large congregations pouring out after the services 

In several churches, incidentally, there were notices in the pews 
“infants and small children will be cared for 
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More attention seems to be 


in the nursery in the Parish House.” 
paid to the importance of the family in national life in pulpit and 
the birth-rate is said to be on the increase. Not so long 
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day in many circles. We met in New England a married couple 
who were childless, and regretted it so much that they had adopted 
three children ; so successful had the venture been that they were 
about to add a fourth 

Religious topics are widely dealt with in the Press, no doubt 
in part as result of the lack of restrictions on newsprint. The 
doings of the members of the Catholic hierarchy and of the clergy 
of all denominations receive much space in American newspapers 
Local patriotism and local pride, and the fact that every important 
city in America has its own newspaper, is no doubt partly respon- 
sible for this interest in religious matters—or it may be due to the 
Bolshevist challenge. Whatever the reason, it is very noticeable, 
and on the lecture platform references to co-operation between 
Christians of every denomination always met with a warm response. 


Unquiet Wedding 


E used to go in cloth caps or bowlers; we ate ham- 

sandwiches (the death of many a pig has borne secret 

reference to a wedding impending in the family); we 
drank a sufficiency of beer, and toasted the happy couple in two 
synthetic wines, two colours with but a single taste. Choral weddings 
were rarities then ; now they are almost endemic. They add much 
to the organist’s responsibilities and something to his income. 

The first impact comes upon the rector. He is interviewed by 
two young people. Their intention is to take the parish church 
as their theatre for the day and to put on a show. The rector 
modifies these sanguine ambitions, and leads them to a discussion 
of details. For instance, which psalm and what hymn? _ The 
rector notices that the “ olive branch” psalm invariably is discarded 
The selection of the hymn or hymns is left (if the rector can work 
it) to the organist. The bridegroom has suggested “ Abide with 
me.” (He is nervous, can recollect no other, but feels that he must 
do some of the talking.) The rector pontifically demurs in terms 
which have become stereotyped. “The opening words,” he says, 
“are indeed appropriate to a suggestion of matrimonial faithfulness, 
but the rest of the hymn is conceived on a totally different basis.” 

Usually we compromise upon “ Through all the changing scenes 
of life.” This is a hymn not excessively optimistic and yet far from 
being a wet blanket. Moreover, it is popular with the choir. In 
the third line of each verse (we sing it to Sir George Smart’s tune) 
the basses have a churning figure which evokes their pleasant recol- 
lections of a sugar-beet factory working at full pressure. While 
the basses are happily churning, the tenors mount up to a note 
which for a hymn is unusually high. Having arrived there the 
cantoris tenors, who are rather a better pair than their antagonists 
of the decani side, are disposed to dwell a while. They look round 
as if from a place of wide prospect to mark whether their opposite 
numbers have achieved the same altitude. If not, how far are they 
down the slope? This is deplorable exhibitionism. One pushes 
them on with the diapasons and frowns grimly at their self-satisfied 
faces reflected in the mirror. But there! Tenors will be tenors ! 
The organist disciplines himself to hold prayerfully and meekly to 
what he has got. If he gets tough and atomic he may find that 
they walk out on him and leave him flat. 

Music has to be played before the wedding in order that the 
congregational buzz of conversation may be sufficiently supported. 
When the bridegroom arrives he will probably need something to 
stiffen him. For this purpose a Trumpet Voluntary is as good as 
anything else. Brides never run to schedule. They arrive late. A 
Jady-organist who has not a very large repertoire found herself 
playing her one voluntary for the eleventh time when at last the 
desired entry eventuated. 

Wedding receptions used to be humble affairs held in the front 
room with an overflow meeting in the kitchen. We sat on everything 
that could be sat on, including the floor, and leaned against what 
was left. I¢ was exceptional, and a cause for comment, if daring 
people ventured to hire the parish room. Since then sophistication 
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has come in like a flood. We employ a caterer, and ask the rector 
to let us put up a marquee on his lawn. For this he makes a low 
charge, but he has shown more business acumen in the matter of 
his top-hats. He hires them out, and the rector’s toppers are quite a 
good market. There are three of them—two the rector’s own, the 
third an inheritance from his father. Though antiques, they have 
yet to becom > museum pieces, and having led secluded lives, each in 
its own plu:..-lined hat-box, they retain their beauty of line and 
do not refuse to shine. The craftsman who made them was interested 
in his employment. If he did not already wear he hoped to wear 
a top-hat some day. Meanwhile he was putting his heart into the 
making of them. 

Worn by the bridegroom, the best man and the bride's father. 
they imbue onlookers with a sense of costliness and restrained 
opulence. It is immensely to the general profit that they are of 
large sizes. The rector has a big head ; his father had a bigger one. 
Hence their catholicity of application. For a hat that is too small 
for its would-be occupant nothing can be done. He must remain 
outside it. Whereas a hat liberally conceived, and in its natural 
State too large for the wearer, can be modified by a sufficient 
intrusion of folded blotting-paper and made wearable by heads of 
standard size or thereabouts. The rector’s hats, fitting nobody in 
particular, meet with acceptance from everybody in general. 

An alternative and less satisfactory method is to hire hats from 
the local undertaker. These are professional top-hats, and it’s always 
understood that if the dates clash the funeral must be given priority. 
Not infrequently a hirer has found them too small for him. Then 
he has had to fall back on his bowler. However, when they appear 
at a wedding, we look upon them with kindly eyes, for we feel that 
undertakers’ hats have to resign themselves to depressing condi- 
tions, and it must be nice for them to get what Americans call 
“a break” sometimes. They have their festive day. At funerals 
it is otherwise. There we see them in three manifestations. First 
they appear upon the heads of the undertaker and his men walking 
professionally. Later, while their wearers are bare-headed to do 
their office, the hats are seen reposing brim-downwards upon the 
grass, where they look like a small black Stonehenge or the outcrop 
of an extraordinary fungus. Finally, they appear once more upon 
the heads of their owners who are now being driven away, packed 
together in a mood of relaxation and the hearse. 

But this is a wedding scene. We are in church. The service is 
over. Legalities are being transacted in the vestry. The organist 
fills the awkward pause with soft music. The congregation is 
sitting back. Discipline has somewhat disintegrated. At last the 
registers have been signed. The smacking of vestry kisses dies 
away. A secret signal informs the organist that the happy pair are 
on the move. With the tuba if he has one, or his best imitation if 
he has not, he begins the fanfare to the Wedding March. 

There has not been any ante-post betting, but, if there had been, 
the money woukl have been all on the Mendelssohn specimen. 
The odds against any other might be about forty to one. The 
organist who breaks away from the tradition runs a grievous risk. 
He may tell himself that everybody will be staring at the bride, 
or else pelting her with confetti ; and that, whatever march he plays, 
it will be sound without meaning to an audience preoccupied. And 
so, in a rash and dangerous moment, he plays something that is not 
Mendelssohn, is detected and imperils his fee. The rector relates 

and we look at him with wonder and respectful doubt as he does 
so—that he arranged to have Parry's Bridal March played at his 
own wedding twenty years ago. No unpleasant after-effects appear 
to have supervened. Nevertheless, that must have been a moment ol 
high adventure for the rector. Perhaps it drained him of temerarious 
cravings so that he lives contentedly among us here, where his ways 
are ways of pleasantness though not all his paths are peace. How- 
ever, we stick to the tradition and go on grimly playing Mendels- 
sohn’s delightful march. The organ pretends to be an orchestra, 
and does its best to perform agreeably in a medium not its own. 
But what does a fish’s best amount to when it is out of water? 

Salute the organ respectfully and think charitably of its efforts. 
For the wonder is not that it does it so well, but that—like Dr. 
Johnson's dog walking on its hind legs—it does it at all. 
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CHRISTMAS QUESTIONS 


By six Fellows of St. John’s Col 


lege, Ca i 
ege, C ambridge \ 


|. Where were the following buried: c. Calx vive. 

a. Robert of Normandy. d. Oleum vitrioli dulce. 

b. Eleanor of Castille. e. Aqua ardens. 

> James IL. ' 

d sa Marx 8. Who were the creators of the following detectives of fiction: 

“ \ E H ee a. Richard Hannay. 

B f =e A ° 

. b. Inspector Hanaud. 
2. Where in the English countryside would you come across the c. Max Carrados. 

following : d. Phillip Marlowe. 
vy e. Philo Vance é 

a. New Zealand. . “ vance. 

b. Bengal. f. Nick Charles. 

c. Petty France. g. M. Lecog. 

d. Upper and Lower Canada, h. Joshua Clunk. 

e. America. i. Inspector John Appleby. 

f. Holland. j. Montague Egg. 

ower 9. Of what books are these the first words: 

a. Geld Const. a. My true name is so well known in the records or registers 
3. What famous composer was: at Newgate, and in the Old Bailey. ' 

b. The human race, to which so many of my readers belong, 


a. Once a butcher's boy 

b. Once an officer in the Russian Navy. 

c. A chemistry professor. 

d. Once an orange-planter in Florida. a 
e. Molotov’s uncle. 


4. What common nouns have been given to the English language 


have been playing at children’s games from the 
beginning, and will probably do it till the end. 

. I wish either my father or my mother, or indeed both 
of them, as they were in duty both equally bound 
to it, had minded what they were about when they 


begot me. 


by the following places: d. Mr. Salteena was an elderly man of 42 and was fond of 
a: eel asking people to stay with him. 
b Milan e. Mr. Sniggs, the Junior Dean, and Mr. Postlethwaite, the 
= Coiaiia Domestic Bursar, sat alone in Mr. Sniggs’s room 
d. Jerez. overlooking the garden quad at Scone College. 
e. Ragusa. 10. Who was or were: 
f. Kocs. a. A forty-niner. 
g. Geneva. b. The three men in a tub. 
h. Worstead. c. The nine tailors. 
i. Damascus. d. The four just men. 
j. Lille. e. The filthy thirteen. 


5. What familiar works of reference are usually known by the 11. How are the following more usually known to the public: 


following abbreviated titles: a. Cicily Fairfield. 
a. Cruden. b. Alice Marks. 
b. Hobson-Jobson. c. Timothy Sparks. 
c. Hastings. d. Herr Teufelsdréckh. 
d. Emily Post. e. Mary Westmacott. 
e. Rufl’s Guide. f. Phillip Heseltine. 
f. G.E.C. g. Joseph G. Korzeniowski. 
g. The Imperial Calendar. h. George William Russell. 
h. Dod. i. Patrick Henley-Kay. 
i. Bosworth and Toller. j. Hilda Munnings. 
j 


Almanach de Gotha. 


6. Which, if any, of the following are names for things that can 


2. In what operas are the following founds 


A gingerbread witch. 


a. 
be eaten, and what are they: b. A rocking-horse. 
a. An Aberdeen cutlet c. A birdcage. 
b. A yellow doughnut. d. A game of cards in hell. 
c. A zizz pudding. e. A silver rose. 
: Fann cendibaiintitie 13. Give the customary names of the following symbols: 
f. Electronic raspberries. a. & 
g. Country captain. b. 1 
h. Bombay duck. > = 
1. A kit-cat. d. . 
j. A side-bay cocktail. +3 
f. q 
7. What are the more usual names for the following common g. P 
substances: h. § 
i. >» 


1. Dephlogisticated marine acid air. 
Fixed air. ). 
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14. What are or were: 
a. Faraday’s ice pail. 
b. Archimedes’ screw. 
<. Langerman’s islets. 
d. Malpighi’s body. 
e. Wheatstone’s bridge. 


15. What are the following: 
a. Shepheard’s Short Range Group. 
b. The Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion. 
c. The Lady Margaret Boat Club. 
d. The Jabo Club. 
e. The Macaroni Club. 


16. Whe: 

a. Had a luminous nose. 

b. Elevated photography to the highest of the arts. 

c. Was said to have died of a surfeit of Dr. James's powder. 

d. Carries a linstock and partisan. 

e. Said, “ We are all Socialists nowadays.” 

f. Were described as “ ye big-wigged, ye gloriously feeding 
Doctors.” 

g. Was shot “ pour encourager les autres.” 

h. Said, “ In England there are a hundred different religions 
and only one sauce.” 

i. Had a precious leg. 

j. Were borne down in a torrent of gin and beer 


}7. Where in England are the following places: 
a. Six Mile Bottom. 
b. Shellow Bowells. 
c. Preston Gubbalds. 
d. Helion Bumpstead. 
e. Ryme Intrinsica. 


Answers will be published in next week's Spectator 


Uncle Mossiakoff 


By REGINALD COLBY ~ 


MET Mossiakoff first at a party given by some Germans in the 
American sector early in 1946. He gave me a great bear-like 
grip, and we drank a toast to Anglo-Russian friendship. Those 

were the days when one made such extravagant gestures. At that time 
] did not know what his job was ; I did not catch his name. But six 
months later | saw him again at a football match in the Berlin 
Stadium. I was with an American officer called Pete, and as we 
were walking on the grass at half-time amongst the crowd of Allied 
officers he pointed in the direction of a tall Russian major who was 
standing a little away from us. I recognised the friendly Russian I 
ad met at the party. He did not see us, as Pete turned away in a 
h , and muttered angrily, “1 hate that man’s guts!” His face 
ad gone almost black. The sight of the Russian had done some- 
thing to him. But when he told me his name—Mossiakoff—l 
he felt. We both attended the Berlin Cultural 
nmittee in the Allied Kommandatura, which was sup- 
posed to work out a common policy for the control of theatres, 
t 


Press. films and other cultural matters in Berlin; but we never 
achieved any results because the Russian delegate—an unimportant 
Russian captain—could never make a decision without consulting 


} superior officer, who was Major Mossiakoff, whom we soon 


nicknamed “Uncle.” And Uncle always said “No.” Now at 
Jast | knew who this shadowy, sinister figure was ; but I felt amazed 
that Mossiakoff was the friendly Russian I had met at the party 
After this I was always running into Uncle at _ theatres, 
political meetings, Allied parties and at German homes where he 
t very frequently. I assumed he was one of the Russians who 
s allowed to mix with the West. Besides having complete control 
‘ theatres in the Russian sector and pulling strings at the 
( Affairs Committees, he also managed a club—the Méwe— 
for Berlit ntelligentsia. He posed as a great patron of German 
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Kultur. But all the time we knew he was undermining the position 
of the Western Allies in Berlin with mole-like determination. Angi. 
Western plays were put on at his theatres ; and the Méwe Club was 
a clever way of attracting Germans to work for the Russians. His 
job, however, did not prevent him from always being very friendly 
whenever I met him, and I could not help feeling a sneaking regard 
for him. He did his job well and was popular with the Germans, 
He was bluff, always ready with a joke and of course lavishly 
hospitable—like all Russians. He gave the impression of liking 
his work. 

He was still in Berlin when I left in March, 1948. I saw him 
again during the blockade when I returned in August on a short 
private visit. On my last day I decided to go into the Russian 
sector to have a look round. I went to the House of Soviet Culture 
which rose up dazzlingly white among the crumbling ruins of the 
Unter den Linden, next to the University. As I walked up the wide 
Staircase the place seemed empty; it always was empty. Even jn 
winter when the museum-like rooms were overheated and streamed 
with light very few Germans went there. The visitors’ book had 
been removed because Germans had written such rude remarks in it. 

As-I walked down a corridor to the library, the door of the 
curator’s office opened and Mossiakoff came out. I was surprised 
to see his name on the door ; if | had known he was the new curator 
I would not have come, as I did not want to see him. Berlin during 
the blockade was no place for empty phrases and meaningless hand. 
shakes with Russians. Mossiakoff did not share this attitude at all. 
He welcomed me into his office, offered me cigarettes and was as 
friendly as ever—just as if there were no cold war. When I told 
him I had come to the House of Soviet Culture to have a look round 
he immediately offered to be my guide. He took me over the 
whole place. We went into the large, imposing lecture hall ; walked 
through the enormous exhibition rooms; stood in front of a colossal 
map of Russia which he illuminated by pressing buttons ; looked 
into a darkened cinema which was showing a film about the Soviet 
Arctic to about three people; and ended up in an exhibition of 
children’s books. As I was about to follow him inside I went into 
the room next door, which was filled with anti-Western caricatures 
showing Mr. Marshall with a row of European statesmen bowing in 
front of him, Mr. Bevin in a little boat towed behind a large 
American steamer, a tiny Franco catching dollars in his tasselled 
cap. As I looked at the cartoons—one showed the “ Fascist” 
writer André Gide taking his degree at Oxford—1I heard Mossiakoff 
repeat that the children’s books were very interesting. When | 
joined him at last he seemed very embarrassed. 

It did not surprise me when he invited me into a private suite 
to drink vodka. However, as he proposed a toast of friendship 
I felt how blatantly insincere he was. He proposed several toasts 

all equally meaningless. As is the Russian custom, several piates 
of Zakouskie were brought, and we soon seemed to be having a sit- 
I remember as I started the soup that I had a luncheon 
date with a French lady, but I decided to stay This was an 
opportunity I had always wanted. Here | was—no longer an 
official in Berlin; and I could say quite frankly what was in my 
mind about the Russians, and I had a great deal to say The vodka 
helped. I began by telling him that the British had come to 
Berlin in 1945 wanting to be friends with the Russians. He agreed 
Then I said that the Soviet Press and radio in Berlin had started a 
lving campaign against the West. I quoted several of the most 
flagrant examples I mentioned the bitterly anti-Western plays 
Was that the way to get on with one’s allies ? 

He took everything very quietly. Then I went on to say that the 
day before I had visited the parents of a young German who had 
been kidnapped because he worked for British Military Government. 
I gave him all the details of his ghastly imprisonment that had 
been brought to his parents by some one who had shared the same 
cel! with him. As I was in the middle of this story the door opened 
and a small dark, partly-bald, pock-marked Russian major came in 
I went on with what I was saying, telling them both 
Every now and again the 


down meal. 


and sat down 
now what I thought of Russian methods. 


little pock-marked officer leant across the table and said “ Schto? 
Schto?” to Mossiakoff, when he did not quite understand my 
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Russian. I saw to it that Mossiakoff “translated” évery word. 
{ wanted them both to hear exactly what I had to say. The little 
major’s beady eyes looked angry. I stayed two hours and told them 
everything that I had always wanted to tell the Russians. | can’t 
think why they did not throw me out; and, as a last parting shot, 
| told them that every time I had visited their “ propaganda palace ” 
jt was empty—a pity because the cartoons were rather funny The 
next day I left Berlin. 

Three months later two letters arrived by the same post from 
Berlin. They both contained cuttings which told astonishing news 
—that Mossiakoff had been sentenced to twelve years’ hard labour. 
[he reason given was “contact with the West.” On one of the 
cuttings—it was sent by the French lady whom I had asked to lunch 
—were scribbled the words, Je vous excuse. I had written her 
an abject letter of apology, in which I told her the reason why I 
had been so rude in not coming. It seemed she had taken it for 
granted that it was my outburst that had landed Mossiakoff in a 
Soviet concentration camp. But I did not think it was as simple 
as that. 

A little while later I had a visit in London from an American 
woman. She knew Mossiakoff, and had heard about his sentence. 
She had seen him in Berlin a few weeks before it happened. He 
had confided to her that a case was being brought against him, and 
he told her that he had been in trouble for a long time on account 
of being too friendly with the West. He had been demoted a long 
time ago from his important position in Berlin, and his subsequent 
appointments—manager of the Méwe Club and Curator of the 
House of Soviet Culture, where he was under very careful super- 
vision—had all been steps down. 

So we had all misjudged Mossiakoff. The Russian whom we had 
imagined as plotting against the West had himself been captivated. 
He had had too many Western friends, and gone to too many parties 
in the Western sectors. The American lady said that if it had not 
been for a few high-ranking Soviet officials who had supported him 
he would have gone long ago. She said he was finally denounced 
by a certain Major Auslinder. I asked her what this Russian was 
like. “Small, dark, baldish, glinting eyes—a sub-human.” Did he 
have pock-marks ? I asked. She could not remember, but she 
thought he had. “He was no beauty! ” she concluded. Nor was 
the little major who had lunched with Mossiakoff and myself at 
the House of Soviet Culture. Poor Uncle! I wonder whether 
he meant to confide in me that day. 


A Circumspect Accent 
By JOHN BAUGH 


RSKINE flung out of the office of the Party's Divisional 

Secretary in a temper. He descended the steps two at a 

time, and charged out of the door on to the pavement, 
cannoning off a chagrined pedestrian without even a muttered 
apology. He strode savagely towards his bus-stop, unheeding the 
victim of his rudeness, who started indignantly after him. All the 
way home Erskine mulled over the Divisional Secretary's verdict. 
It had been delivered kindly, urbanely, with the greatest tenderness 
for Erskine’s feelings. Constant references had been made to 
Erskine’s long and valuable services to the Party. It would have 
seemed to a listener that Erskine was the ideal candidate—loyal, 
hard-working. (The Secretary had particularly stressed that ex- 
ternal degree in economics taken only the previous year ; it showed 
great application in the most necessary field for a politician, he 
had said.) But nevertheless the Committee felt (a smooth chap, 
the Secretary; the compliments were his, the rebuff the Com- 
mittee’s) that there was one serious flaw in Erskine when regarded 
as a potential candidate—a flaw so grave that if it were not 
corrected it would outweigh all his services and nullify all his 
undoubted qualities. 


“Frankly, old chap,” he had said, “I find it very difficult to 
hring myself to mention it.” 
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“I suppose,” interjected Erskine glumly, “I went too far in my 
criticism of the Party election policy. ButI. . may 

“Tut, tut, my dear fellow! ” A hand waved deprecatingly. “We 
welcome honest criticism from our Party members. In fact, our 
policy has been altered in several respects to fall in with your 
suggestions.” He paused and gazed at Erskine not unkindly. His 
eyes shifted to the portrait of a nineteenth-century Prime Minister 
behind Erskine’s shoulder, and he moistened his lips. “Here it 
comes! ” thought Erskine. 

“It is a very touchy subject,” said the Secretary, “ perhaps the 
touchiest of all in our island, full though it be of class differences, 
social taboos and—er—innocent snobberies. What is it Shaw said? 
‘No Englishman can open his mouth without making another 
Englishman hate or despise him.” Speech, old fellow, the way one 
speaks, diction, articulation, grammar and so on are of the utmost 
importance in a candidate. I know. . ” He had gone on to 
amplify, had tried to palliate the hurtful charge, but the sting 
remained. 

“ The way I talk! ” snorted Erskine, for the tenth time that night. 
For the tenth time Mrs. Erskine made the soothing noises expected 
of a wife when a husband is hurt. She knew her husband, and 
knew what his reaction would be. Soon he would recover from 
the shock of the injury, and would set to work to overcome the 
obstacle so unkindly raised at this, almost the last, moment. She 
had watched him with pride and solicitude during the last years. 
How he had worked! Meetings, study, conferences, more meetings. 
Quite suddenly she felt a wild pang of hope. What if this speech 
barrier should prove insuperable? Would she not have her 
husband to herself at last? Loyally she suppressed this upsurge 
from the sub-conscigus Mrs. Erskine. It was the more easily sup- 
pressed because she realised that he would not be the same man 
without his activities. Who knew what else might not take their 
place? 

Less than a week did it take Erskine to adjust himself to this 
new circumstance. A few days of silent resentful brooding. A 
few evenings of moody taciturnity in an armchair, staring at the 
fire with an open, spurned book in his hand. This was not the 
useless pause it might have seemed, but a time of gestation. 
Erskine’s psychic resources were renewing themselves. Charac- 
teristically he decided to attack his speech defect. Equally 
characteristically, he went at the job wholeheartedly. «Instead of 
economic treatises, blue books, white papers and the other cus- 
tomary reading of a politico, volumes of phonetics, elocution and 
philology appeared in Erskine’s home. He became interested in 
the study. The word “dental” for him had now no association 
with the Health Act, but with a stop. Those mysterious phonetic 
alphabets which everyone skips at the front of a dictionary became 
as clear as the A B C to him. 

“It won't take me long,” he said to himself fiercely. “ After 
all, look at these actor chaps on the wireless. Half a dozen 
accents. Look at Pickles!” He studied incessantly, unsparing of 
his energies. He listened all day to the people he desired to ape, and 
mimicked them all night. Nevertheless, the speech habits of a life- 
time were difficult to lose. Feeling that he was not progressing 
rapidly enough, he found a teacher, a grave, austere old man with 
the manners of a prelate of a bygone day, and a pathetic air of 
ditfidence when pocketing Erskine’s fees 

At last the time for the adoption meeting drew near. Erskine 
spent the last week in a fury of work. Every evening he spent at 
his tutor’s, until even in his single-mindedness he saw that he was 
tiring the old man, and he would leave reluctantly for home and 
another hour's mimicry before retiring. The night of the adoption 
meeting seemed a long one to Mrs Erskine. But when her husband 
flung open the door on his return his radiant face made words 
unnecessary 

She darted across the room to him and kissed him. Then he held 
her at arm’s length and spoke. “ Ee lass,” he said, “ ah’m adopted! ” 
He swallowed, and then, modestly but with a sort of humble pride, 
he said: “T’ Secret’ry were that pleised! ‘E said nobbudy ‘d 
ever think ah’d bin t’ Oxford! ” 
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Don Jan 


By G. F. MAGEE (Corpus Christi College, Oxford) 
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ANALI was brought up in the twelfth century among the 
mountains of Western Persia, and came to Oxford in 194- to 
study agriculture. The dates are not entirely fantasy: he was 
born eldest son to the chief of a nomad tribe, khan of 300,000 

souls and of a territory half the size of England. The only British 
upbringing to which his can be compared is that of a twelfth-century 
feudal baron. If there was one thing that Janali took more pride 
in than his own origin it was in giving an epic account of it 
to an audience whose origins were strictly twentieth century. As 
the rest of us could not compete as autobiographers or autobio- 
graphees, we listened. 

The first chapter was fantasy, the second was Arcadian fable. 
Until he was eleven, his mother and her women had charge of 
Janali. They pampered him and made him the little khan of their 
tents. He in turn made himself a tyrant to the spinners and 
weavers, the milkers of flocks and grinders of corn—in fact, to all 
the women, who were half the wealth as well as half the numbers 
of the tribe. His haughtiness was guarded by the women from all 
restraint. He could waste and obstruct and destroy as he pleased, 
because always there was the sanctuary of his mother’s tent, where 
he felt completely safe, like a voluntary prisoner in a world remote 
from that of men. “ Another world” was often Janali’s phrase for 
the tents of the women—never ruled by the male except when, as 
a child, he yapped like a pup at a smother of affectionate protectors. 

The third chapter was like a Western film. dhe little Big Chief, 
banished from his comfortable kingdom, had to fight his way in 
the world outside. The rule was stern; he learnt to shoot with a 
rifle as long as himself, to mount a nervous, frightening horse and, 
on migration, to ride with the men instead of following with the 
women. When the tribe was on the move the men might find 
themselves in a tight spot where hard riding and straight shooting 
were something more than princely attainments. Nomads, Janali 
explained, were outlaws. The Government aspired to Western 
ideals that left no place for such an Oriental anachronism. As 
yet the tribe had had the better of their occasional skirmishes with 
the Army ; but if worsted they could expect them to grow into a 
full-scale campaign. For Janali it was a choice of migration as 
& prince or settlement as a townsman. He preferred to be a prince. 

The greatest surprise that Oxford and the twentieth century gave 
Janali (apart from the nickname Jan, which meant darling in his 
own language) was the mixing of the world of women with the 
world of men. He had seen this already in Tehran, the Westernised 
capital of his country, but had deduced that, for women, emancipa- 
tion meant giving up a world of their own and becoming a decora- 
tion in that of men. A degradation regarded in Europe as typically 
Oriental appeared to Janali and his people as an import to Persian 
cities from the West. But the European idea that the mixing of 
the two worlds is a means for women’s promotion rather than their 
degradation gave Janali a number of shocks. At the same time, 
he began to wonder what it would be like to fall in love, an exercise 
for which he had no opportunity at home. And in the spring, 
when at home admiration was going out to the flourishing of brides 
and lambs and almond blossom, he found out. Jeanette, quite un- 
intentionally, hooked him at one cast: “Jan and Jeanette—they 
sound nice together, don't they ?" He fell in love with this charm. 
A difficulty arose when he was persuaded that he wanted to marry 
Jeanette. It was not his family; they would have nothing to do 
with a foreign wife, but they could not discourage Janali from 
becoming a married member of British society. Nor was it the 
thought of leaving himself penniless ; he realised that if he did not 
abdicate he would be ejected sooner or later by the Government. 
But how could he earn his living ? He was fitted for nothing but 
riding, shooting and ungrammatical narration. 

“ That's all right,” said Jeanette. “I should have been holding 
on to my job in the Research Department in any case. I can keep 
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us both while you carry on with your studies at home. You can 
make some of those wonderful rice dishes you've told me about.” 

This arrangement struck Janali as quite perverted. That Jeanette 
should labour in the fields, even intellectual fields, while he stayed 
at home and cooked would be as exact a reversal of the worlds of 
men and women as if the pair of them should exchange clothes, 
Jeanette showed him that a similar arrangement was common 
among their married friends ; she argued ; she even made him read 
books—Beatrice Webb’s My Apprenticeship and Virginia Woolf's 
A Room of One's Own. But Janali could not see her side of the 
question. For him there was a male world and a female world 
that differed not in degree but in kind, and that depended on one 
another for help. “Everybody depends,” he said. 

But afterwards Jeanette was jettisoned, and at Christmas | asked 
Janali home to Northern Ireland. “ To ‘that last backwater of the 
sanctimonious commercialism of the nineteenth century’?” he 
quoted from Jeanette’s Beatrice Webb. Strangely, it was whatever 
remained of the nineteenth century that appealed to Janali jn 
Northern Ireland—perhaps because it was a step nearer his home 
in the twelfth. The men, he thought, were like his own people in 
their consciousness of family prestige; the women appeared to 
accept the convention that the manufacture of homes was the only 
industry proper for them; the worlds of men and women were 
once more distinct. Janali was elated and spent much of his 
holiday visiting the world of a lovely Alison. In the “ sanctimonious 
backwater” Alison’s family had sunk to genteel decay. Alison 
typed in order to keep a crippled mother, and Janali had a 
nostalgic pleasure from this filial dutifulness. She could not leave 
her mother alone in the house, but he lightened the winter gloom 
with his talk of things outside. 

In the spring, when the tribe started to migrate towards summer 
pasture, Alison had a week's holiday, which she spent in Oxford 
at Janali’s invitation. It was her first experience of freedom and 
England, and she commemorated the event by blossoming even more 
beautifully than she had done before. Janali had his second pro- 
posal of marriage accepted. Where to live was the question. Alison 
had had twenty-two years at home and one week of freedom; 
she wanted to live in England and go to work that they might be 
more able to support her mother. Janali, on the other hand, wished 
nothing better than to stay in the garden where he had discovered 
his flower. He was more than willing to accept the mother’s offer 
of the family home, and to keep mother and daughter in that state 
of decayed gentility to which they were accustomed. 

“Mother will have an old-age allowance, so that if we pay for 
a companion she will be quite comfortable,” Alison objected. But 
that meant moving her into a smaller house and so the end of 
both family prestige and home. “I don't see that it matters if 
we never go back home,” said Alison in distress. 

“Why, it’s as bad as becoming a villager.” 

Alison did not understand. Janali, apparently, had never been 
a poor slavey. “I want to live my own life while I'm young; 
I have a right to. And the Government looks after old people 
nowadays— ” 

“The Government! You talk about the Government as if it 
was another world. I don’t want to have things done for me by 
the Government. It’s like being back in the tents of the women, 
like being a little boy.” 

“You and your villages and tents,” wept Alison. 
ever heard— ?” 

But that was the end of the spring. And what Janali had heard 
was more bad news; the April migration had been held up by 
Government troops, so that his people were starving and their 
flocks dying in the plains where they had spent the winter. Janali 
felt himself to be a big failure, at his studies, with his Alison 
and in “living his own life.” Perhaps he should be back at home 
where there was even bigger failure in the worlds of women and 
men. He packed up and went. 

It was indeed a great failure. At Christmas-time a paragraph 
on affairs in the Middle East told of the end of a tribal war and 
the death of an infamous bandit. 


“ Haven't you 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ONDON is seen at its best perhaps on winter evenings. The 
river mists creep up to veil the architecture and to aureole 
the long line of street lamps, giving to each a halo of its 

own. In other damp capitals | have noted the same vignette effect, 
and have experienced—in Berlin sometimes and often in Stock- 
holm—that clutch at the heart which means a dumb longing for 
the Cromwell Road. When I pace wet and alien pavements, noting 
how the dead leaves, or none or few, stick flat upon their shining 
surfaces, | am reminded of many midnight walks in London and 
of the phrase, so felicitously used by our Poet Laureate, “ shadows 
of plane trees under lamps.” I admit that the charm of our 
December streets is much enhanced by the immediate prospect of 
returning to a well-lit room and of enjoying, while the fire flickers 
on familiar objects, the autumnal pleasure of reading, not verse 
now, only prose. (Three separate literary allusions have been 
embodied in the above passage without quotation marks. I pre- 
sent them to the doryphores. I take this occasion, since I have 
been asked to do so, to explain that useful word. It signifies, to 
my mind at least, the Colorado beetle—a parasite which picks 
holes in plants. It was also the name applied to the Nazis by 
the French underground.) Returning along the wet and misty 
streets the other evening, my ears were greeted with the sound 
of voices singing, in a mode which, even to my untutored senses, 
was out of tune. Three ragged children were grouped in the portico 
of a house and yelling the words, “ Once in royal David’s city.” I 
handed them a coin, at which they all stopped singing suddenly 
and said, “ Thank you, sir.” On I walked into the mist, reflecting 
upon the awkward situation which had arisen in Jerusalem and 
upon the futility of reaching decisions at Lake Success by the 
system of a majority vote. As I turned into my own street, the 
voices echoed distantly, shrouded in fog: 
“Where a mother laid her Baby 
In a manger for His bed.” 
* * * * 

I have observed that the practice of singing carols at Christmas 
has increased in London, whereas in the country it seems to have 
diminished. I can recall the days when no Christmas supplement 
to any of the illustrated papers was complete without a picture of 
carol-singers standing with lanterns outside the door of some rich 
mansion. The light from the ancestral hall (in which there was 
much wassail going on) would stream down the steps and out on 
to the encircling snow, thus illuminating the rubicund faces of 
the singers and any robins which happened to be watching the 
scene. Few villagers today wil! thus gather on Christmas Eve 
to serenade the nobility and gentry; they prefer to enjoy their 
television at home. But in London this ancient rite appears to 
have been placed upon an organised, and indeed a commercial, 
basis. Even as, in the last weeks of October, the children of the 
lower income groups will blacken their faces and begin to celebrate 
the triumph of Protestantism and the rights of Parliament, so also 
do they, early in December, begin to huddle in the doorways of 
the fallen rich and yell their hymns. I have often wondered, and 
have sometimes enquired, what significance the Sth of November 
possesses for these questing ragamuffins. “The Guy” certainly 
retains for them a certain symbolic meaning, associated with fire- 
works and arson. Yet I doubt whether they retain any deep con- 
victions regarding the Protestant succession, or whether, if pressed, 
they would know in what century Guido Fawkes lived, and suffered 
and died. Nor would they, if examined on the subject, be aware 
that it was not until late in the second century that Theophilus of 
Antioch fixed December 25th as one of the great feasts of the 
Church or that a hundred years later Origen protested that it was 
unseemly to celebrate the birthday of Our Lord “as if he were a 
King Pharaoh.” They persist, and it is agreeable that they should 
do so, in gathering in little clumps and singing “Once in royal 
David's city,” without caring in the least when that “once” was. 


Returning from my club one night last week, I heard the sound 
of distant singing which appeared to proceed from a trained choir. 
I imagined at first that, in front of the columns of Carlton House 
(here is another present to the doryphores), men and women were 
celebrating the inauguration of the enormous conifer which, in true 
Uniscan spirit, has been sent to us from Norway. But as I pro- 
ceeded further, I discovered that these songs came from the back 
of the National Portrait Gallery, and there, around the statue of 
Sir Henry Irving, was grouped a bunch of men and maidens singing 
aloud for all that they were worth. Upon the pavement, as I 
approached, were two young ladies who rattled collecting-tins in 
the faces of the passers-by. These men and women, I was informed, 
were devoting their December evenings to singing carols together in 
aid of a fund for destitute children. I watched them as they sang. 
Their choraegus, or choir-leader, stood facing them in a neat over- 
coat with a long strap hanging down. With his gloved hands he 
beat time to the tunes, and when one carol was finished he would 
start them off on the next. He did this with great skill, first in- 
toning the opening bars of the carol, in a voice as thin and accurate 
as a tuning-fork. “Is that O.K. ?” he would ask them ; they would 
nod assent; and then, to my surprise, they all burst into Latin, 
glancing from time to time at their conductor, and repeating the 
words, “Venite adoremus” frequently and in a strong foreign 
accent. I stood there admiring the Donatello movements of their 
cheeks and mouths, and hoping that the destitute children would 
derive great benefit from their self-sacrifice. 

* * . 7 

Having finished their Latin hymn, they embarked, with conjoint 
fervour, upon another hymn, sung in honour of an obscure German 
princeling who died in 1419. I trust that some well-informed 
doryphore will tell us why, among the carols which we sing at 
Christmas, there should be a song of honour in celebration of King 
Wenceslaus, who was a shambling potentate, and whose only claim 
to fame is that he sold for cash the title of Duke of Milan to 
Gian Galleazzo Visconti. I hoped at one moment that the little 
circle of singers who gathered at the base of Henry Irving’s statue 
would begin to dance. Authorities on the subject of carols are 
agreed that the original Christmas songs, the Wéiegenlieder in 
Germany, the noels in France, were pagan survivals, and that the 
participants used, while singing, to dance in a ring. It is true that 
the Councils of Toledo and Auxerre forbade dancing in churches, 
but that prohibition is more than a thousand years old, and even 
at the time bore no reference at all to dancing in that ungainly 
triangle which surrounds the statue of Sir Henry Irving. But when 
I suggested to one of the young ladies who jingled her collecting- 
box that it would be pretty and original if the singers were to dance 
with each other, she did not agree. She shook her head firmly, 
feeling perhaps that I was making mock of the performance. I 
was not making mock. It was a splendid performance, and one 
which gave pleasure to many passers-by. All that I wished to 
suggest was that a more archaic note might be introduced to add 
fresh colour to their incantations. But they refused to dance. 

* * * 

They invited me to join them. Being unable to sing, or hum, 
or even whistle in such a manner as to convey to my auditors 
even the most imaginative conception of the tune I am trying to 
render or suggest, I was obliged to decline this invitation. I was 
sorry about this. I should have liked to stand there in my 
great-coat intoning a requiem to the King of Bohemia or taking a 
part in some ancient Wiegenlied. 1 walked away in the thin rain, 
conscious once again of my bewildering incompetence, conscious 
of the vast amount of valuable things which I am utterly unable 
to do. Around me flashed the lights of Leicester Square. I could 
still hear the jingle of the collection-boxes, and as I walked onwards 
the words came to me again, “Venite adoremus! Venite 
adoremus!" They are moving words. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THEATRE 


“ Murder at the Vicarage.” By Agatha Christie. (Playhouse.) 


AN odour of sanctity seems to be de rigueur for stage murderers. 
Last week we flushed one in a convent ; this week the miscreant sets 
about his (or her ?) fell work among the hockey-sticks and tobacco 
jars in the vicar’s study. Practically everybody in the cast has a 
motive for the murder, for the victim, Colonel Protheroe, was 
universally disliked. The vicar is so far above suspicion as to be an 
obvious suspect. The curate is taut and distrait. The Colonel's 
handsome young wife has plenty of reasons for wishing her husband 
dead, and the more cogent of these are shared by the artist who 
seems to be on equally intimate terms with the lady and her step- 
daughter. There is a vengeful poacher in the background (the vicar, 
I am sorry to say, eats pheasants in July), and even Miss Marple, the 
village gossip, may not be as anxious as she appears for the 
murderer's identity to be established. Forged notes, bogus con- 
fessions, imperfect alibis, faked telephone calls, succeed each other 
in rapid succession, and the audience is almost as baffled as the 
detective-inspector (which is saying a good deal ; he is an unusually 
stupid man). 

But the audience is amused and intrigued at the same time. ‘The 
characters, it is true, have few pretensions to reality ; they are only 
pieces ina game. But it is an exciting game, and although we know 
that much of what happens on the stage is preposterous we follow 
it all with close and pleasurable attention. Mr. Reginald Tate's 
production is crisp and sensible, and the cast act competently. Miss 
Barbara Mullen is adequate as Miss Marple, Mr. Jack Lambert 
makes the vicar an agreeably muscular Christian, Miss Mildred 
Cottell looks astonishingly like an old coi hai from Karachi, and 
Miss Alvys Maben and Miss Genine Graham are both decorative 
and accomplished. In short, an enjoyable play which (incidentally) 
ought to find much favour with the less ambitious amateur dramatic 


societies. 
PETER FLEMING. 


CINEMA 


«A Handful of Rice.” (Studio One.) 
(Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) 





«Jolson Sings Again.” 


Tuts is always a very difficult week in which to review films—at any 
rate if one is a woman—for however dedicated one may be to one’s 
duties one cannot help devoting a portion of one’s mind to seasonal 
problems. Faithfully though the eye follows the shadows across 
the screen, faithfully though the ear listens to words and tunes, it 
is impossible not to wonder about that wretched turkey, sent off 
on Saturday and not yet arrived. It is hard not to ponder on the 
price of tinsel or fret about artificial snow, and, beset by such 
thoughts a critic finds it difficult to concentrate on the manifestly 
trivial affairs of film characters. Their passions and prejudices are 
as nothing compared to the problems set by a Christmas tree which 
persistently heels over, and a film has got to be very good indeed 
to grip the attention at such a time. Neither of the two I am 
- reviewing this week was particularly arresting, but I will nevertheless 
venture to pass judgement on them. 


A Handful of Rice, which is being shown at Studio One with Miss 
Ida Lupino’s heartbreak, Not Wanted, is a Swedish film of a semi- 
documentary nature about a couple of Siamese who, possessing only 
a goat and a dog, set up house in the middle of the jungle. Although 
there is an occasional burst of English commentary and a few 
desultory captions, we are mostly left alone to imagine as best we 
can what one Siamese is saying to another—a very sensible plan if, 
at times, a tiny bit tedious. I gather that the film is not intended 
to be sensational, but rather “to record the destiny of two small, 
brown people.” This it faithfully does, showing them building a 
house, setting a tiger-trap, planting rice, suffering a drought, making 
a dam, riding an elephant in a teak forest, buying a buffalo and 
reaping only enough rice to make two rice ptddings. There is 


something rather magnificent about the simplicity of it all, the 
dependence of man upon his ability, plus one knife, to conquer the 
primaeval forces of nature, and the Siamese are such pretty smiling 
people that they make even their singing a pleasure to hear. 
this is quite a feat ! 


And 
Children will like this picture very much 
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ARTS 


Mr. Jolson’s singing is also a pleasure to hear, issuing though it 
does through the lips of Mr. Larry Parks who, as the ageing maestr 
is singularly miscast. Continuity is all very well, but in this second 
edition of The Jolson Story it would have been wiser to have called 
upon an older man to interpret Mr. Jolson’s older moments A 
little flour on the temples cannot disguise Mr. Parks’ youthfulne 


Much as I love to hear Sonny Boy once again, and interested as 
I am in the story of Mr. Jolson’s retirement from show business his 
marriage to a nurse and his eventual re-emergence as a top enter. 
tainer, | must confess I found this film immensely boring. It is 
sentimental, one might say even treacly, and zealous as Mr. Parks 
is In posturing away in the approved Jolson style, he is not our 
Al and should, I think, give up trying to be. Miss Barbara Hale 
is nice as the wife-cum-nurse, and Mr. Ludwig Donath as the hero's 
father whimsies about effectively, if embarrassingly ; but’ 09 the 
whole I can safely say this a waste of talent in a graveyard of ideas, 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC 


THe performance of Lohengrin at Covent Garden on Decem. 
ber 15th was like meeting an old, half-forgotten friend. By 
general consent of the perfect Wagnerites, this is a comparatively 
uninteresting work because it is still very much an opera rather 
than a music drama, and neither the musical style nor the dramatic 
structure is that of Wagner's maturity. The slow dramatic tempo 
is already unmistakably Wagnerian; but the music is full of 
reminiscences of Weber, and Spontini and Meyerbeer account for 
much of the spectacular elaboration—the herald, the trial by 
battle, the interminable marching and countermarching which recall 
the atmosphere of the historical novel. In fact Bulwer Lytton 
had inspired Rienzi eight years earlier, and there is still much of 
the atmosphere of Rienzi about Act 2 of Lohengrin. But what 
brightness and freshness the music has! How well Wagner uses 
the bright primary colours of the orchestra in Acts 1 and 3, and 
how genuine is the note of innocence and unsophistication in all 
Elsa’s music. If the second part of Act 2 looks back to Rienzi, 
the first scenes look forward to the Ring—the preponderance of 
the lower wood-wind reflecting in the orchestra the darkness of 
the stage and the atmosphere of hate and jealousy, with the same 
note of doom and impotent despair, the rage of the dispossessed 
Ortrud and Telramund foreshadowing that of Alberich. 


Franz Lechleitner looked a heroic Lohengrin, and his voice had 
something of the right glowing quality, except in the top register 
where it sounded painfully forced. Silvia Fisher’s Elsa had a most 
unusual tenderness and innocence, which often made up for het 
poor vocabulary of gesture and movement ; and her singing carried 
real conviction. Edith Coates was at her best in the part of 
Ortrud, vivid and melodramatic enough not to need the ludicrous 
green spotlight designed (presumably) to enhance her malice. Tom 
Williams did not match her as Telramund, who needs a much more 
powerful voice and presence. Norman Walker, though hardly 
impressive enough for Henry the Fowler, sang with dignity and, 
when necessary, with unction. Otto Erhardt’s production was 
commendably free from unmusical distractions and extravagance 
of all kinds, and combined with the old scenery, which is discreetly 
adequate, revealed how accustomed we are to sensational spectacles 
which dispute with the music for our attention. 

* * . * 


Berlioz’s Childhood of Christ, given by the L.S.O. and the Bach 
Choir on December 18th, is a piece of patchwork which originated 
at a Parisian card-party ; and its jumble of styles—conventional 
operatic with genuine lyricism, dramatic with pastoral, descriptive 
with meditative—makes it difficult to speak of the work as a whole 
All the part of Herod is weak operatic bombast, and the only 
interesting pieces from Part 1 are the duet for Mary and Joseph 
and the orchestral Night March. 

Part 2, which is mostly orchestral, contains the best of the work, 
which falls off again in Part 3, a tub of musical bran with only 
occasional treasures in it. I disagreed strongly with Dr. Jacques 
tempi, and in particular with his interpretation of the word 
allegretto in the Shepherds’ Farewell and the Repose of the Holy 
Family, the andante of “ See, darling child” and the moderato 
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the Night March and the overture to Part 2. All these movements 
seemed to me much too fast. The atmosphere is in each case 
archaic or devotional, sometimes both, and any hint of briskness 
or brio is quite out of place. Richard Lewis was a good Narrator, 
but Ena Mitchell and Gordon Clinton tended to exaggerate the 
dramatic element in the music of Mary and Joseph. Richard 
Standen has a fine bass voice. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Most people will want to see Eugene Berman’s felicitously baroque 
theatre designs at the Hanover Gallery, and it would be a pity to 
miss the most recent of those little mixed exhibitions in which 
the St. George’s Gallery specialises (reinforced, this time, with a 
group of pictures by Magdalena Radulescu, whose work is related, 
in some measure, though richer in colour, to that of Massimo Cam- 
pigli). In many ways the most significant of the current: shows, 
however, seem to me those at Gimpel Fils and at the Redfern. Both 
consist of prints—the former French only, the latter French and 
British—and since they overlap at a number of points they may 
very happily be considered together. 


Engraving in its various forms has suffered something of an 
eclipse in this country during the last decades. It is practised, of 
course (though perhaps less extensively than hitherto), by academic 
craftsmen of greater competence than imagination. S. W. Hayter 
and his pupils hint at a revival of aquatint, but, exceptions apart, 
to find etchings or aquatints that in any way reflect the creative 
spirit of the age it is necessary to turn to France, where the édition- 
de-luxe provides an additional spur. De Segonzac, Vieillard (there 
are good things by both at Gimpel's), Rouault, Courtin, Villon, 
Chagall, Picasso and Matisse are only a few of those who have 
enriched the processes. 

The contemporary trend is all towards lithography, however, and 
here it is a different story. In lithograph and monotype, as the 
Redfern collection shows, we can see the emergence of a British 
group of artists who—at the moment in concert with Parisian 
printing—can challenge comparison with any in the world. 
Braque’s exquisite still-lifes; the rich abstractions of Manessier ; 
the quiet realism—ultimately deriving from Bonnard and Vuillard 
—of Suzanne Humbert, Clairin, Lang, and Jean Marzelle; the 
fireworks of Picasso—these Paris has to offer in lithography ; these, 
and some recent and surprising prints by André Masson, which 
are quite unlike his previous work. But in no way inferior are those 
contributions at the Redfern from Michael Robert Ayrton, 
Colquhoun, Edwin Le Dell, William Gear, Patric Heron, Caroline 
Lucas, Robert MacBryde, Ceri Richards, Humphrey Spender, Keith 
Vaughan, Denis Wirth-Miller and Bryan Wynter. It is a comment 
on the standard of the exhibition that this list could be doubled 
without difficulty. It is only fair to note also that a number of the 
same artists are represented at the R.B.A.’s winter exhibition, where, 
though sculpture provides the main interest, the prints nevertheless 
reach a very respectable level. It would be a sour taste indeed 
that could not choose itself an inexpensive Christmas present from 
one or other of these shows. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


The Greek Anthology and After 


The heart’s voice is unchanged, from the beginning. 
What is there more to say than here is told ? 
What melody is missed—except a singing 
Heard on a midnight in a Syrian fold? 
AMANUENSIS. 
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RADIO 


My favourite American magazine, which records in highlights the 
mores of the U.S.A., chronicles: Never before had Santa Claus 
worked so hard to give U.S. retailers a merry Christmas. . . . 
By last week it looked as if Santa had been almost done to death.” 
I wonder sometimes whether the B.B.C. isn’t in danger, at this time 
of year, of deafening us with jingle bells. 

This week has been no more than, so to speak, a preliminary 
roll on the drums ; but it has been played with an ominous vigour. 
I liked very much Monday night’s Christmas Round the Corner, 
a tour (documentary-plus-interview) of the provinces and London. 
Here were the pre-Christmas arrangements, sanely selected and 
properly presented—how the crackers are made, how the ducks 
fattened, how toys are distributed, how the remote islanders of 
Barra make ready. Best of all, perhaps, was the household in 
the Rhondda Valley, girding itself for family reunion. How are 
thin ration-books to deal with a full table ? Well (said the house- 
wife), if you remember how in 1938 you fed and clothed nine 
people on £2 8s. a week, you learn how to share your rations. 
It was a well-balanced programme, with reality keeping a firm 
hand on seasonal romance—the sort of thing that the B.B.C. does 
unpretentiously, but very well. 


Carols and Parties 

This week ends, on its top note, with the Festival of Nine 
Lessons and Carols, from King’s College, Cambridge. “Christmas 
won't be Christmas without any presents,” cried those March girls, 
and the B.B.C. Christmas wouldn't be itself without these carols. 
But the various B.B.C. departments have all joined in. Mr. Pickles 
deals with the old folks at a Christmas party ; Mr. Lionel Gamlin 
with the young ones in a holiday Hullo, Children! Some old 
theatrical war-horse is dug out of retirement to talk to the ladies 
about pantomime. Even the Third Programme, which usually 
turns a cold eye on topicality, joins in with Berlioz’s Childhood of 
Christ and (on Christmas Eve) with Schiitz’s Historia von der 
Geburt Jesu Christi. 


Cookery 

Television (also on Christmas Eve) has the Coventry Nativity 
Play. 1 salute, by the way, Mr. Philip Harben, who always makes 
a good job of his television cookery programmes, and who on 
Monday night cooked and served a Christmas dinner in half an 
hour, a fascinating feat of kitchen jugglery. His guests at table 
were those who will be working next Sunday—a hospital nurse, 
an engine-driver, a bus conductress and so on. Excellent ; I could 
have sworn a smell of turkey was coming out of the screen. But 
is not Miss Joan Gilbert, for all her talents, becoming an increas- 
ingly talkative and managing hostess ? 

The Drama Department, perhaps running a little short of Chris- 
mas plays, added The Winter's Tale, of which only the title is 
seasonal, surely. Something of the same kind of logic, I imagine, 
has dictated the Alexandra Palace choice of Twelfth Night for 
early in the New Year ; if ever there was a vernal and unwinter-like 
play, this is it. (Yes, I do know about its production at the Middle 
Temple feast.) But, to tell the truth, I don’t myself mind what 
peg a production is hung on, provided it is well cut; and The 
Winter's Tale (though I could only, so to speak, try it on, for 
television on Monday night was luring me away) seemed very well 


tailored. 


Starvation or Satiety 

In general, I feel that, if at Christmas-time the B.B.C. did not 
give us Christmas programmes, we should feel a little starved ; 
which robs us of the right to complain that we feel a little satiated. 
The only request I should have to make is that when next week 
the B.B.C. mobilises its comedians and favourite performers for 
its Christmas parties in the studio, it should try to make the fun 
public. These happy meetings of the broadcasting fraternity have 
tended in the past to turn into private frolics, to which we listeners 
were rather exasperated eavesdroppers LIoNeL HALe 
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LETTERS TO 


Freedom in Medicine 


Sir,—One defined freedom in medicine as “freedom to 
function as doctors in response to the demands of our patients.” If one 
adds “as free individuals and not as part of a State organisation,” one 
gets the real concept of freedom in medicine. Even the panel doctor was 
not really free, for he was conscious of a fertium quid in all his dealings 
with his patients. The real doctor-patient relationship, which is the 
cherished possession of all free doctors, must disappear in a State medical 
service. That relationship was based on confidence, it was not confined 
10 one social class, and it was an asset to medicine and to the community. 
It is easy to see why the Minister of Health is so anxious to make 
private practice as difficult as possible, for he fears its continuance may 
further imperil his Act. The political doctrinaire cannot understand that 
medicine is a healing art and not an industry, and that all arts flourish 
best where the air is free. All honour, therefore, to those men who have 
refused to be blackmailed and coerced and have carried on their private 
practice in the face of so much opposition. They have preserved those 
islets of freedom, and, together with others slowly withdrawing from the 
service because of impossible conditions, we shall again have sound 
foundations upon which efficient medicine can be built. In the past 
private practice set the standard and actually subsidised the panel service, 
and the preservation of independent practice will remain the surest 
guarantee of a good State service. 
Femperamentally doctors differ widely. 
one marrow grocve. Some value security above all things 
their personal and professional freedom so highly that they 
work contentedly in unrestricted private practice in a locality of their 
own choice, be it country or town, industrial or agricultural, north or 
south. It should be the underiable right of every doctor in the country 
to practise where he likes, and there will be no freedom in medicine if 
the doctor's house is liable to be requisitioned by the Ministry of Health. 
The Fellowship for Freedom in Medicine is an organisation which 
arose because some doctors believed that the present Health Act would 
to the public and to the profession. The following are 
(a) To insist upon the preservation of 
(b) To protect the public and 
(c) To preserve 
doctor in the 


writer has 


They cannot all be forced into 
Others value 
will only 


be disastrous 
some of the Fellowship’s objects 
the highest standards of medical practice ; 
the medical profession from State monopoly in medicine ; 
the ethical and professional freedom of the individual 
service of his patients and to maintain the status of the general practi- 
tioner, including his financial security ; (d) To oppose all encroachments 
by the State on the independence of medical! educational institutions and 
freedom of all teachers of medicine ; (e) To 


t© maintain the academic 
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define the limits of State medicine so as to protect the rights of the Public 
and of the medical profession in relation to all types of independenj 
practice, . 

Medicine is the first of the liberal professions to be attacked by the 
State and almost completely nationalised. The medical profession viewed 
the present Act with alarm, but it lost its courage in the face of the 
State's enormous coercive powers. The B.M.A. has never grasped the 
meaning of the word “ freedom,” and the Royal Colleges are now under 
the shadow of the Ministry of Health, where freedom does not exist, 
Those doctors who are defending their position are also fighting a battle 
for the rights of the patient. Meanwhile, freedom in medicine is more 
important than pecuniary demands, however justifiable.—Y ours faithfully 

Hampstead. H. V. Deakin, MD. 


The Speakership 


Sin,—Janus suggests that it would be worth while devising some better 
arrangement about the Speakership. At present there is no constitutional 
ruling that this oflice must be filled for the life-time of a member chosen 
with the common consent of the House, but this appears to be the cage 
generally. Would it, therefore. not be more appropriate that, once the 
House has chosen the Speaker from among its members, this office should 
by constitutional law be his for a life-time, without the added burden of 
party allegiance and constituency ties? The constituency he has repre. 
sented would in turn be asked to choose a new member, and in conse- 
quence would fall in line with every other constituency With the 
election of a new member in his room, the Speaker would no longer, there 
fore, represent a “live” constituency, but he could continue to be an 
individual member of the House by the creation of a separate room, in 
much the same way as the Chiltern Hundreds is an office “ created” for 
a particular purpose.—Y ours faithfully, D. BAKER Lace. 
16 Woodland Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E.19. 


The Nursing Life 


Sirk.—In her excellent article on the nurse’s health Dr. Margaret Jackson 
did not deal very fully with the nurse’s recreation. 1 think it is true that, 
generaily speaking, life in an institution has certain inherent disadvantages 
for which some correction should be sought. In the first place it is nar- 
rowing. Doctors and nurses talk shop, mix little with those in other 
occupations and, after a number of years, may only vaguely perceive that 
a place they entered perhaps as a refuge has become a prison. All toc 
often one finds, notably among senior staffs, that the four walls bound 
their horizon. In their franker moments many will admit that they feel 
strange in a private house. Surrounded by morbid sights in the wards 
and living in a narrow community, they become thrown in upon them 
selves. I have noted this during nine years spent in various hospitals. 

In my opinion it is vitally necessary to encourage nurses to live out, t 
mix with other people who are not nursing and to maintain a variety of 
interests. I have sometimes been surprised to find pious and kindly 
persons giving much money and time to some distant work of benevo- 
lence while just round the corner is an institution full of 
young women who would give much to be asked out to tea, if only fer 
an hour. More than once I have found one of these girls about to burs 
into tears. When I have taken them aside, they have sobbed out, “I've 
been in London five years and I have not been in anybody's house once.” 
I suggest that some of your readers, in and outside London, could de 
Yours faithfully, G. C. Perner, M.D. 
Wood. 


overseas, 


something about it 
79 Crescent West, Hadley 


Poets and Theologians 


Sirn.—Canon Lloyd's stimulating and provocative article in the Spectator 
of December 2nd invites one or two comments. The trouble about so 
much writing on this subject is that the authors are usually considerably 
better poets than theologians, or vice versa. In this case, the writer 38 
obviously at home on the theological side, but he seems to be less happy) 
among the poets. A glance at poetry from a slightly different angle may 
throw light on the reason why poets have failed in celebrating, or have 
not attempted to celebrate, the great truths of Christianity. 

Is it, after all, part of the poet's job to translate “ theological short 
hand ™ into “ intelligible and persuasive speech” ? Does not the greatest 
poetry deal with regions which lie just beyond the frontiers of language, 
with perceptions which can only be translated into hints, imagery, sugge* 
tion and symbol such as convey a perpetual challenge to the imaginative 


and spiritual insight of the reader? Not every poem, of course, can be 
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analysed in these terms, but it does scem true to say that something of this 
kind lay at the heart of the poet's creative ecstasy before he set pen to 
paper, and that all great poetry might have as its refrain, “ He that hath 
hear, let him hear.” Dante, who is probably the most famous 
example the West has produced of the rare union of theologian and poet, 
reveals at the climax of his Paradiso that on the topmost pinnacles of 
yision the poet discerns the whole interwoven pattern of links and rela- 
tionships binding what had seemed disparate, “ scattered leaves of all the 
universe bound by love in one volume.” The difficulty comes when the 
poet tries fo render what he has seen into speech and finds that there are 
no words. only images ; and on the highest level of all, as Dante puts on 
record, the mind itself will not bring back afterwards to the consciously 
remembering poet what his spirit knows that it saw. It is to this supreme 
poetic insight, and not to the theological discourses which hold up the 
mighty structure of his poem, that Dante owes his immortality. 

One has only to glance through the pages of almost any hymn-book to 
see what happens, alas, when the attempt is made to enlist poetry as the 
* assistant of religion. Professor Wilson Knight in The Christian 
Renaissance expresses the truer view in his well-known comparison of 
poetry and religion to two coupled horses. which may for a time pull out 
of line, but which are indissolubly yoked and wiil only reach their goal 
when they run their course as equal partners. If the poet's genius fulfils 
jis nature in the realm of deep perception, of underlying meanings, links 
and relationships, then it is hardly surprising that it should instinctively 
shrink from touching, or fail when it does touch, the celebration of 
Yours faithfully, H. M. WILSON. 


Surrey. 


ears to 


assured facts and certainties. 
20 Somers Road, Re ivate, 


The Postmaster-Generalship 


Sin,—Now that we are on the threshold of a general election, would this 
not be a possible moment for the political parties in the national interest 
to agree, through the usual or any other channels, to abandon the con- 
ventional procedure of the last century which has been to appoint to the 
office of Postmaster-General the dullest dog with any remote claim to 
ministerial rank. Unless this minor office is given to the very brightest 
young aspirant instead of the most meiancholy nonentity (pace Messrs. 
Neville Chamberlain and Clement Attlee), what chance can there be of 
improving upon a situation which has allowed the number of citizens 
desiring in vain such an elementary amenity as the telephone to rise in 
two years from 400,000 to 520,000, which is one per cent of the entire 
population and a very much higher percentage of the adult population? 

When a forceful and brilliant young Minister has remedied this shaming 
injustice, there may be enough power left in his elbow for him to consider 
Yours faithfully, 

St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


at Jeast a return to the I}d. post. 


65 Hieheate West Hill, Higheate, N.6. 


A Pension Paradox 


Sin.—Today I have reached the age of 65. But there is no pension fer 
me, because I have not been paying contributions for ten years. More- 
over, | find that because I have no pension, I have no claim to get my 
tobacco at the cheaper rate. These blessings of the Welfare State await 
me in nine years’ time, if I live as long, and if a general crash has not 
overwhelmed us all before then. Meanwhile, it is suggested that I cen- 
tinue paying my contribution of 6s. 2d. a week (for members of the clergy 
are humorously classified as “ self-employed"); otherwise my widow 
will suffer accordingly. 

It seems that the average age of the population is such that there are 
not enough of the young to provide pensions for the old. Therefore we, 
who throughout our adult lives have spent the bulk of our substance on 
bringing up and educating the next generation, are now required to pro- 
vide future pensions forthem. This is the kind of thing that a man might 
voluntarily undertake from altruistic motives, especially if he happens to 
believe in the Christian faith, but it is monstrous that it should be 
imposed upon him by law.—Yours truly, R. M. FRENCH. 

St. James's Vicarage, West Hampstead, N.W.6. 


The Future of Jerusalem 


Sik,—In commenting on the task assigned to the Trusteeship Council to 
make of Jerusalem an international enclave, you state that “in drafting 
a Statute for the area it will naturally pay attention to the wishes of the 
local inhabitants.” If the Trusteeship Council does so, it will abandon 
the idea of internationalisation, as both the Jewish and the Arab inhabi- 
tants have declared their opposition to it. The other week 100,000 Jews 
in Jerusalem, citing the Psalmist’s words, “If 1 forget thee, O Jeru- 
salem, may my right hand forget its cunning! ” took a solemn oath that 
they would not permit the city to he cut off from the State of Israel, of 
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which it has become part through the events of the past twelve months. 
The Government of Jordan, who are in occupation of the old portion of 
the city, are equally opposed te an international régime. 

You also state that the Trusteeship Council will naturally pay atten- 
tion “to the clear expression of world opinion.” What is this “ worid 
opinion,” which has been rejected by the Governments of Great Britain, 
the United States, Canada, South Africa and ten other States, not to 
mention the six that abstained? It is the policy of a very strange 
alliance between the Kremlin, the Vatican and a number of Moslem 
States. It cannot seriously be suggested that they are all animated by 
religious sentiment or by a regard for the preservation of holy shrines. 
If they were, why did they not take action to prevent the bombardment 
of the Holy City by Arab troops last summer, When twenty synagogues 
were destroyed? ‘“ World opinion” was then mute and inert. If it had 
not been for the valiant defence of the Israeli Army, the Holy City would 
have been reduced to a shambles, and there would have been nothing 
left to dispute about. It is a gratuitous and unjustified affront to the 
Government of Israel to allege that “the guarantees for the 
security of pilgrims and of the holy places, which Israel is prepared to 
offer, are not of much value.” Most of the sacred sites and buildings are 
in the Arab-controlled area ; and, on the other hand, the most friendly 
relations exist between the Israeli authorities and the heads of the 
Christian Churches in Israel. 

As far back as last April, Mr. Mayhew, the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, speaking in the House of Commons, expressed doubts 
‘as to how far the scheme of full internationalisation can in fact be 
worked,” and since then those doubts have hardened into firm opposition. 
This attitude is based upon a recognition that the scheme cannot be 
implemented without force, and that if the United Nations attempted to 
use force (the organisation of which would involve a political conflict 
of the gravest kind), it would be responsible for a far greater catastrophe 
than the revision of its judgement. The city of Jerusalem has con- 
tinuously played a more decisive part in the history, religion and national 
hopes of the Jewish people than in those of any other people, and any 
move to deprive them of that city would be an act of supreme injustice 
and a cardinal blunder. Since the united opposition of Israel and Jordan 
would render such an attempt impracticable, the only solution is for the 
Trusteeship Council to hand the matter back to the General Assembly 
for a decision that will accord with the realities of the situation and the 
demands of history.—Yours faithfully, ISRAEL COHEN. 

29 Pattison Road, N.W.2. 


ad . . 
The Purpose of a University 
Sir.—Do not the opening sentences of the article by Mr. W. R. Moss, 
No Jobs for the Boys, in the Spectator of December 2nd: “To get a 
degree. To the undergraduate that is the be-all and end-all of existence,” 
show what a very mistaken view is beginning to prevail as to the two 
purposes of a university? Surely these are, to provide higher educa- 
tion, but, at the same time (and this is of enormous importance), to act 
as a cultural centre. It is this side of university life which is in danger 
of being smothered by making the universities open to very greatly 
increased numbers of people who are there simply to get a degree, who 
are too numerous to be absorbed into the cultural life of the place and, 
more serious, who think they have not themselves got time for such 
“ distractions.” This is far more evident at the “ Redbrick” universi- 
ties than at Oxford or Cambridge, which fortunately have firmly enough 
based traditions to have withstood the assault so far. Some compromise 
must be found to preserve the cultural life of the universities without 
interfering with their raison d’étre, ie., higher education. This is not 
to defend the now almost extinct specimen—the rich who go up solely 
for a good social life—but there are relatively very few jobs which are 
better done by the person who has done nothing but “ cram” than by the 
more all-round person who may not have got a “ first.”"—Yours, &c., 
Clock House, Bradford. M. H. GRAHAM. 


Teachers’ Salaries 
Sirn,—It is a thousand pities that “ A Rector Who Has Done Full-Time 
Teaching ” should, however unintentionally, obscure an important tssue. 
Let us concede at once that the clergy are poorly paid, and publicise as 
widely as possible what will arise from the negative answer of the 
Burnham Committee to the teachers’ salary claims. This, coupled with 
the reductions in educational expenditure, Will perpetuate the illiteracy 
that so many people are rightly deploring and make a mockery of the 
principle of equality of opportunity embodied in the 1944 Act. More 
teachers with scientific and technical attainments are leaving the profes- 
sion, and few are entering it. What will, therefore. become of children 
with a scientific or technical aptitude?—-1I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
25 Westbourne Terrace Road, W2 P. J. WELCH. 








THE SPECTATOR, 
The Blot in the Scutcheon 


Sir.—I see in the Spectator of December 9th, in the correspondence 
columns, the heading “ The Blot in the Scutcheon.” I quite realise that 
“scutcheon " is a shortened form of the heraldic term “ escutcheon,” 
meaning a shield. I should be very interested to know what heraldic 
device the “ blot” represents, and if it represents no heraldic device how 
it comes to be included in the saying.—Y ours faithfully, 
CHARLES R. HUXTABLE. 
104 Teddington Park Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 


[The heading is the title of a poem by Robert Browning, to whose 
literary executors the question might be addressed.—Eb., Spectator.] 
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Portrait of the Blot 


May I add to your probably voluminous correspondence on “ The 
Blot in the Scutcheon”? As another English exile I, like Mr. Gresham, 
derive much pleasure from my Spectator every week. Unlike Mr. 
Gresham, I thoroughly enjoy Janus, the “ irascible paragrapher ” as he is 
described in this week’s New York Sunday Times, and | regard him as a 
eward which follows diligent perusal of the impersonal Jovian thunder 
on his left. I enjoy Janus because he is so English. To me he typifies the 
elderly English gentleman in an* I-shall-write-The-Times-about-it ” mood, 
as nostalgic as a bunch of primroses or a policeman’s helmet. 

After reading Janus’s opinions on so many topics for so many years, I 
almost feel I know him, and am no longer “ exasperated” by his “ petty 
infuriations.” I picture him a benign old gentleman, silver-haired, golden- 
hearted, fond of gardening, who thinks up his weekly irascible comments 
on taxes misappropriated, or words misused, as he hoes his vegetables or 
Long may he reign.—Yours truly, 

New Jersey, U.S.A. MARGARET COFFIN. 


Sir, 


potters in his rosebed 
53 New St., East Orange, 


[The delineation is lifelike —Ep., Spectator] 


Canterbury or York ? 


Six, —Surely your reviewer has slipped up in his comments on Dean Inge’s 
Diary in attributing the remark about clerical moustaches to George V. 
It was made, I think, by Edward VII, of whom it is much more charac- 
I fancy the Archbishop was appointed to York in 1908 at the 

Yours faithfully, E. F. Batt. 
Sidmouth 


teristic 
age of 44 
The Vicarage 


(Our reviewer writes: The remark in question was made at a dinner 
at Lambeth (not Bishopsthorpe) and the natural assumption is that the 
reference was to the Archbishop's appointment to Canterbury in 1928] 
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The Prince of Wales has had an escape. The Globe quotes the narra- 
tive from the Bucks Herald of Saturday 

\ few days ago His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, was per- 
mitted to accompany his parent in one of his shooting excursions in the 
neighbourhood of Osborne; Her Majesty also, with the usual Royal 
attendants, being present in a carriage as a spectator of the sport. It 
appears that just as Lord Canning was about to shoot at a hare, a bird 
fell from the gun of another of the party, and the Prince of Wales, running 
forward in playful eagerness to pick it up, placed himself exactly 
between Lord Canning’s gun and the hare he was about to shoot ; when 
Colonel Grey, observing the danger, rushed forward so as to cover with 
his person the object of the nation’s hopes, and in so doing received 
in the skirt of his coat upwards of twenty shots from Lord Canning’s 
Colonel Grey's promptitude, would in all probability 
face of the Prince of Wales. The 
was 


gun, which, but for 
have taken effect on the head of 
shock, which was communicated to the whole of the Royal party, 
electrical. Lord Canning, not knowing what mischief he might have 
perpetrated, fell down in a fainting fit at the moment of the discharge of 
Lady Canning, party, observing her 
was impressed with the idea that his gun had burst, 


his gun; whilst who was of the 


noble husband fall 
moments in a indescribable suspense. The 


ensation of the whole party, especially of Her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort, when it was ascertained that no real mischief had ensued from 
the discharge having 
fortunately been 
his body.” 

Ihe Globe adds the 
Prince 1s a little 


and was for a few state of 


may be readily conceived ; Colonel Grey's coat 


of sufficient thickness to prevent the shots from entering 


remark We believe the risk incurred by the 


overstated 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


TuHose who adorn their Christmas with mistletoe (viscum) may be 
advised to look a littke way into the botany of this queer shrub. which 
is unique in habit, though there are a number of varieties in the genus, 
It has many of the qualities of a bush growing in the ordinary way— 
flowers of two sexes, greener leaves than a parasite should have. and 
bark that is in some sort sham. The almost diaphanous fruit-case 
encloses a single seed, usually fertile. It seems to be a little particular 
about geography, totally avoiding, I believe, Ireland and Scotland, and 
preferring the western and southern parts of England. It is an amusing 
curiosity to have in the garden ; and more English gardeners might amuse 
themselves by transferring the sticky seeds to slits on the underside of 
branches of various trees. The great sowers are said to be thrushes. but 
is it true that this fondness gave its name to the niistle-thrush ? Its popu- 
larity (of which the origin is hard to trace) seems to increase. The im- 
ports this year were immense. We might, perhaps, use gorse in its 
place. This is today in very full flower ; and was it not said that 
is out of blossom when kissing is out of fashion.”? 


gorse 


A Floral Winter 

Ihe preface to this Christmas, whatever excesses of weather may ensue, 
was unusually rich in both flower and berry. I picked the first blossom 
of the lovely and, in appearance, most delicate iris stylosa on December 
9th. The co-called autumnal prunus was flowering freely a week later, 
in advance of viburnum fragrans which looks like being a mass of sweet- 
scented flower before the year is out. One bush in the garden looks to 
be full of yellow flower, for a yellow jasmine has wattled itself among 
the branches ; and this never fails to hail Christmas, not lifted 
spear,” like the bulbs, but with open petals, that come long before the 
datiodils dare. As to berries, those on the ivy (which on the Continent 
is more freely used than holly for Christmas decoration) are not yet 
nearly ripe. It was only the other day that flies were to be seen in the 
blossom. The holly-berries look ripe, but happily the birds know better 
and are refraining. Indeed they have very mildly attacked the hips and 
haws. One reason, doubtless, is the belated activity of their carnivorous 
food. Seldom at this date is the ground so ploughed up by worms, whose 
casts are the despair of golfers, and some lawns have a nap consisting of 
vertical leaves half pulled underground. Is this the reason why the green 
woodpecker is so constant a visitor, for the lawn is innocent of ants 


with its 


Fish and Floods 

I see that a naturalist’s query has been put forth on the subject of 
rout and other fish left stranded by floods. Now in the parish 
of a Huntingdonshire church is written the news that “a salmon, a yard 
and an inch long, was found in Farmer Newton's meadow” after the flood 
The brook up which the salmon must have swum runs for eight miles or 
so before it reaches the Ouse, which is not considered a salmon river 
Such a record is a pointer to the progressive disappearance of fine fish 
from our rivers. There is a new law against pollution, but one fears that 
local councils may be as slack in administering it, as, say, in carrying 
out the instruction to survey rights of way. The most obvious effect of 
floods is to kill the earthworms, especially in grass fields ; and the latest 
verdict on the subject is that worms are invaluable in old pastures but of 
little use in the tilths. This argues that the gulls which have been follow- 
ing.the ploughs in great numbers do nothing but good. They may be 
allowed their worms as well as their deleterious insects 

Most of these agricultural gulls are the black-headed sort, but they have 
taught many other species of gull, and the habit is extending to both rooks 
and jackdaws which are wont to bully the gulls. However, the gulls are 
much more courageous tn pursuit of the plough. I have known them to 
come so close as to be half-buried by the turned sod and thereafter 
rescued by the kind ploughman. 
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In the Garden 
Most of us like to grow a certain number of wild in our 
and these should include the so-called foetid iris, to be found in 
£ north Devon among many other It is a 
vase, and has much the same 


flowe ts 
gardens ; 
mass on the 
to the spindle for the winter 


ts orange seeds 


dunes places 


rival even le same 
device for exposing 


leaves as well as seeds and flowers, the ribes, or wi 


If you desire for house " 
fresh i currant, 13 
respousive of twigs by the writer of an instructive 
little Garden Indoors, published by the month 
magazine My A plea is also put in for the dead heads of 
the kexes and the red stems of dogwood 
responsive to warmth than flowers, as all who pluck chestnut boughs well 
know. However, the best of all winter bouquets this Christmas will be 
a mixture of the naked-flowered jasmine and the Algerian iris. How 
idmirably the mauve and yellow consort together ! 

W. Beaca THOMAS. 
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bookstall by signing a subscription form 


A year’s supply costs very littl—30/- and you 
get twelve monthly copies delivered by post 
direct to your home. 
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| a 
| An odd thing about novels is that the better they are the less, in 
| one important particular, are their characters like real people. In 
| a competent novel men and women act consistently ; they are 
recognisably the same in chapter twenty as they are in chapter one. 
But in reality many of us are quite different at different times. 
We may be selfish on Monday and unselfish on Wednesday ; 
bold and timid by turns ; wise at one season and foolish at another. 
And we may be different with different people. Among the 
members of our club we are perhaps genuinely considerate and 
kindly, while to the fellow across the way, whom we dislike, we 
| not only seem but are ill-mannered louts. The man who is 
permanently the same is almost certainly acting a part some of 
the time. 
| So it is not surprising if we find that we cannot always practise 
thrift with equal ease. Inevitably we sometimes suffer moods, as 
well as circumstances, when the regular setting aside of a part 
of our income is irksome and difficult ; and there are days when 
we dislike the very idea of saving. But it is wise to persevere. 
A reserve fund of our own may be an incalculable help at some 
future date, and not to ourselves only. 


You know, of course, that St. Pancras Building 


Society shares yield currently two-and-a-half per 
cent., free of income tax ? 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 


105, Parkway, London, N.W.1. 
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Illustration is of an actual fisherman who 
makes regular visits 10 one of our Institutes. 


There is nobody who 
needs a gift from you more 
than the fisherman. His 
living is precarious—a little 
prosperity one day: “the 
next, through shipwreck or 
the luck of fishing, nothing 
Uf he is lucky, he may spend 
Christmas at home with his 
family; or, far from home, he 
may still enjoy a real Christmas 
at a Deep Sea Mission Hostel 
But many a fisherman will be on the bleak and / 
bitter seas. And many a fisherman's family will 
spend a Christmas made dreadful by loneliness 
— want — perhaps even the loss of a breadwinner / 
drowned at sea 

So do, please, think of the fisherman and his / 
family now in the generous spirit of Christmas 
—and make your gift an extra one this year 
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Donors — just that litle more? 
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BOOKS OF 
Proust Again 


The Mind of Proust: A Detailed Interpretation of “A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu.” By F.C. Green, (Cambridge 
University Press. 298.) 

The Veiled Wanderer. By Princess Marthe Bibesco, 
the French by Roland Gant. (Falcon Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Translated from 


Ir there ever was a slump in the appreciation of Proust, it did not 
last long; even the automatic scaling down that comes after the 
death of a celebrated writer seems to have been spared him. In 
Paris, M. Maurois has just published an extremely interesting bio- 
graphical-critical study, nourished by many new letters and docu- 
ments; Princess Bibesco has published a slight but charming 
collection of letters and recollections, and the Drapers’ Professor 
of French at Cambridge has produced a study of over five hundred 
pages on the meaning of the great novel. In a world getting even 
less like the world of Combray than it was when Proust died, with 
a social order more chaotic even than it was in the last days of 
the Princesse de Guermantes, the great Proustian oeuvre still 
fascinates. 

It is exclusively, or almost exclusively, with the history of the 
novel that Professor Green is concerned ; not for him the amiable 
gossip of Princess Bibesco, the notes on the life-story of César 
Ritz or the photographs of the Duc de Guiche in the costume in 
which he played polo against Mr Winston Churchill. For him the 
book's the thing. To the study of that book he has devoted immense 
pains and learning. For the “story” of the book is the creation 
of an art form, the discovery by Proust of his self-dedication, the 
light that discovery casts on all of our interior lives. From this 
point of view, A la Recherche du Temps Perdu is a Portrait of the 
Artist not merely as a young man, but as an artist for all his life. 
And certainly Proust, as much as Joyce, could have put “ Et ignotas 
animum dimittit in artes” as an epigraph ; no serious novelist can 
now write in a pre-Proustian manner entirely unaffected by what 
was attempted and achieved in Le Temps Perdu—although he may 
well deterniine not to follow Proust into the maze he entered on. 
The great merit of Professor Green’s book is that by this extremely 
detailed examination he makes us think continuously of the book 
and not of the author, though in such a personal writer as Proust 
it is hard to separate them 

It is possible that Professor Green has carried too far his refusal 
to notice that Proust had a “ real” life as well as the life lived and 
reflected on by “Marcel.” It is very right not to be led astray 
by hypothetical identifications, for example. Not only did Proust 
firmly reject the view that he was writing a roman a clef, but 
comparatively little help is given by guesses about the models for 
the two Guermantes cousins, Madame Greffulhe or anybody else. 
Even the charming picture of her cousin, the Duc de Guiche (now 
Duc de Gramont), sketched by Princess Bibesco, does not help 
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by Desmond Young 
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much. The Duc de Gramont, one of that group of dukes and 
princes who adorn the Institut de France, was not at all like Basin 
de Guermantes, although the Laszlo portraits reproduced here with 
the rather gushing text do suggest a little the Duc de Sauveterre 
But this kind of thing was better done by Madame de Clermont. 
Tonnerre in her Robert de Montesquiou et Marcel Proust. 

Yet when all is said and done, the real life of Marcel Proust 
the man who had an état civil and shares in De Beers, is of some 
interest in considering the book he wrote. It especially helps when 
we come to the question of why Proust devoted so much time to 
problems of homosexuality. Professor Green seems to hesitate 
between the views that this theme is not over-emphasised and that 
Proust had special artistic reasons for dwelling so much on it. But 
his knowledge of the text is too great, and his feeling for the tone 
of the novel is too sensitive, for him not to be startled by the 
gratuitous brutality of the degeneration of Robert de Saint-Loup. 
It is, surely, not being impertinent to suggest that Proust’s own 
homosexuality is part of the explanation, as is made plain by 
recent writings by M. Gide, M. Mauriac, M. Maurois. Proust 
knew “ the cities of the plain” from the inside, and was anxious-to 
over-estimate their population, not a rare attitude in people of his 
tastes. 

Since so much has been written on Proust, the author of a study 
like this is bound to spend much of his time discussing and, if 
necessary, controverting the theories of his predecessors. It can 
be said that Professor Green wastes none of the time he devotes to 
this necessary task. He has to refute M. Feuillerat, and | think 
he does it successfully. He has to decide whether Proust was right 
in denying the Bergsonian character of his book, and Professor 
Green, though right in the main, does tend to use Bergsonism as 
a key that opens most locks. But I think he is a little too generous 
to that arid critic, Paul Souday, who, when Proust's glory was 
established, was given to preening himself on his alleged role as 
a discoverer of Proust, a claim not securely based. 

One minor criticism must be made of a very valuable book. 
Professor Green is a little too cavalier with the social nuances that, 
after all, are part of the argument. Bearers of great names are 
degraded into “ Princess Léon,” “ Prince Borodino,” “ Mme. Surgis- 
le-Duc.” Basin and Oriane de Guermantes are, by implication, 
made guilty of believing that the Knights of Rhodes were Templars 
and that Napoleon III held court at Chantilly. What an explosion 
such errors would have provoked from M. de Charlus! But not 
only is the argument of the great book conveyed, but much of its 
charm. We can see “les jeunes fleurs"’ on the breakwater of 
Balbec like the Empress Eugénie and her maids of honour at 
Trouville in the lovely Boudin now in the Burrell Collection at 
Glasgow. It is, perhaps, carrying curiosity too far to speculate 
whether “Jes jeunes filles” were, in fact, girls at all. In any event, 
“ Alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur.” 

D. W. BROGAN. 


History Without Illusions 


A Concise Economic History of Britain from the Earliest Times to 
1750. By Sir John Clapham, (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Most of the books the economic historian sets store by are 
unfinished. They are the slender, posthumous children of scholars 

like Arnold Toynbee, George Unwin and Eileen Power—cut 
off in their prime. Fate was kinder to Sir John Clapham than 
to these. Half a dozen massive and stately volumes bear witness 
to his vast learning. When he died he was the acknowledged 
master, with more than one generation of pupils to carry on the 
tradition ; it was not left to a posthumous work to speak for him. 
Yet it would have been a loss to scholarship if he had not lived to 
write this book. His work on the nineteenth century, for which 
there is super-abundance of material, had already shown his talent 
for selection and analysis. This smaller volume on the earlier 
periods, the story of which has to be pieced together from 
fragments, exhibits his skill in weighing evidence and estimating 
probabilities. High as his reputation stood, it must now stand 
higher. 

It is not to be expected that every statement or interpretation 
will pass without challenge. Sir John was right to lay stress on the 
industrial revolution resulting from the coming of the fulling-mill 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. But in treating this as 
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almost the soie cause of the shift of weaving from the towns to the 
countryside he was almost certainly wrong. Industry settles where 
costs are low ; it was the cheaper labour and greater freedom of 
enterprise in the rural areas that drew the manufacture of woollens 
from the gild-ridden towns. He was right in reminding his readers 
that apprenticeship of some sort went back to the flint-chippers ; 
but he seems to have under-estimated the part it played in the 
exclusiveness of the later gilds. He was certainly wrong in assert- 
ing that coal was used in iron-forging centuries before it was used 
as coke in smelting ; the error arose, no doubt, from a confusion 
of the work of the forgeman with that of the smith. And his 
account of the distribution of population at the 2nd of the seven- 
teenth century, with its high estimate of the proportion living in 
London, needs revision in the light of recent work by the demo- 
graphers. 

These, however, are small matters. It is the sweep of the mind, 
the keenness of eye, the swiftness of phrase that one thinks of when 
closing the book. Clapham could pack into a sentence as much 
as many others could get into a paragraph. How better could the 
student be made to realise the duration of the decline of techniques 
after the end of Roman rule in Britain than by the simple assertion 
that “ Henry III did not understand central heating” ? What surer 
proof could there be that the thirteenth-century villein was far from 
being a slave than is contained in the remark that “ no true slave- 
owning society ever deliberately saw to it that the slave should bear 
arms”? How could the growth of the West Country export of 
black cloths be more forcefully illustrated than by the terse statement 
that “Spanish nuns learnt to wear heretical fabrics” ? Clapham 
took delight in puncturing the romantic bubbles that blur the vision 
of the past and hence confuse thought on current issues. His scorn 
for the belief, still widely held, that labour has suffered, on balance, 
from technological progress is expressed with all his old vigour ; 
“as if,” he wrote, “it were not better to mind a sweet-running if 
noisy power-loom than to warp one’s breast-bone by ten or twelve 
hours a day over a hand-loom.” And his attitude towards what 
may be called the greeting-card, or advertisement-poster, view of 
the past comes out in the last words he wrote—on the state of the 
poor in eighteenth-century London. “ What became of the girls 
apprenticed into ‘literal slavery’ until the age of twenty-one with 
the milk-sellers? They were not often those charming young 
persons in bright frocks cut low at the neck who appear in coloured 
prints of ‘the Cries of London.’ Theirs would be other crying.” 

Mr. Saltmarsh,. who prepared the text for the printer, tells us 
that the book echoes the sound of its author's spoken word. It is 
the voice of the mature scholar who kept to the end the directness 
of speech of youth T. S. ASHTON. 


There'll Always Be An England 


No Cause for Alarm. By Virginia Cow les. (Hamish Hamilton. 1 ¢s.) 


“THe batsman, armed with a flat-bladed club twice as broad as 
a baseball bat, strikes without apparent effort or difficulty so that 
the ball goes slowly or fast to one of the many fielders who has [sic] 
been placed to receive it. Passages of this nature remind 
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us that Miss Cowles’ sympathetic and well-documented survey of 
Britain under Socialism is intended primarily for an American 
public. “I have tried,” she writes, “ to emphasise the points which 
I thought Americans would find of particular interest.” Her 
technique is much the same as Mr. John Gunther's, varied with an 
occasional rather Miniverian apergu of some characteristic English 
scene. (“In one village where I accompanied a Socialist M.P. the 
squire was so angry that a Socialist should dare to intrude on what 
he evidently considered his private domain that he came stalking 
up to the green and ordered the M.P. away. When the latter pointed 
out that he was standing on the King’s Highway, and reminded him 
that freedom of speech was one of the tenets of the land, the squire 
strode angrily away stopping every now and then to hurl abuse over 
his shoulder.”) 


But it is not unfair to Mr. Gunther to say that Miss Cowles 
knows England (where, after a distinguished career as a war cor- 
respondent, she has now settled down as the wife of a Labour 
Member of Parliament) rather more intimately than Mr. Gunther 
knows any of the countries he has been inside ; and her judgements 
of our character and institutions are often extremely shrewd and 
perceptive. She is at her best when dealing with the more per- 
manent aspects of both (the relationship, for instance, betWeen the 
Crown and His Majesty’s subjects), and it is in many ways a great 
pity that she did not concentrate on these, for she has something 
of Maurois’s flair for interpreting the implicit and the unexpressed, 
and for anatomising a convention or a prejudice. She analyses 
with considerable skill traditional attitudes and instinctive reactions ; 
and one cannot help feeling sorry that an author who was at some 
pains to explain how the British feel about cricket found no space 
for their at least equally revealing outlook on Christianity, and 
that a reference to “the famous soldier, the Duke of Wellington,” 
was not expanded into some account of the relations between the 
British people and the armed forces which their destinies have for 
some time obliged them to maintain. 


But back-seat driving is no part of the duties of a critic, who 
can only regret that the self-imposed demands of topicality and 
political partisanship have reduced Miss Cowles’ potential status to 
that of a reasonably objective pamphleteer In this capacity she 
is so restrained, so superficially ready to show both sides of the 
picture, to let the dog see the rabbit, that her bias is—or rather her 
convictions are—unlikely to modify an American public’s impres- 
sions of her authority as a wholly detached observer of the English 
scene: which on the whole will be a very good thing, since Miss 
Cowles’ more than reassuring diagnosis of our condition after five 
years of Socialist rule may help to exorcise transatlantic bogeys 
which bear even less relation to the facts than her diagnosis does. 


It seems nevertheless a pity that, when events obliged her to add 
to page 6 a footnote, “Calculations from £ to $ throughout this 
book were made when the £ was still fixed at $4.04,” she did not 
say what the £ was fixed at now. “ Adventure,” she opined on the 
preceding page, “is in the air”; and surely devaluation is an 
adventure worth charting a little further? I should have thought, 
too, that if she was really anxious to “ emphasise the points which 
1 thought Americans would find of particular interest,” she might 
have made more than the barest of passing references to the so 
called Special Contribution. And would anyone, from the cartoonists 
down, subscribe to this assertion about the Civil Service: “ Today 
the charge most often levelled against it is that the majority of 
its recruits are from well-to-do families? Today the British 
public is in contact with the Civil Service on an unprecedentedly 
wide front ; and if they ever do have grounds for criticism, I doubt 
if they are those suggested by Miss Cowles. And there is a certain 
incongruity between the latest announcements of the British Trans- 
port Commission and Miss Cowles’ blithe statement that “the 
directors believe that by the end of 1949 it will be paying its way.” 


But perhaps one is being too exigent. After all, from a portrait- 
painter’s point of view, the English, though intriguing as subjects, 
have always been unsatisfactory as sitters ; and Miss Cowles, if she 
is obliged by her public’s requirements to combine a portrait with 
a newsreel, can hardly be blamed if the two media do not mix 
very well. She has taken sides, as most writers resident in this 
country would have. Her English readers may criticise her for 
not taking them more openly, for being so very partially impartial ; 
but her American readers, hot on the trail of certainty, will thank 
her for giving them in advance the result of the General Election 
when she writes: “It is ironical that although most doctors are 
Conservatives, they will probably be the most important single 
factor in returning the Socialists to power.” PETER FLEMING. 
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In two darning needles 
lay...words 


ELEGRAPHIC communication became possible in 1837, 

but at first messages could be sent only by Morse code. A 
Welshman, David Edward Hughes, a Professor of Music living 
in the United States, sought to invent an electrical apparatus 
that would transmit typed messages. One evening in 1855 he 
borrowed two darning needles from an old lady and began to 
use them as vibrators . . . Thus was born the telegraphic 
type-printer — the forerunner of the modern teleprinter. 


The inventive spirit of Hughes is still alive in Britain today. 
The electricity industry, for pense 
instance, is continually de- || 
veloping new appliances which | 
increase the output of our 
factories and farms and make 
life easier in the home. On the 





electricity supply side, too, 
marvels are being done to 
overcome the post-war power 
shortage. Already electricity 

iy be used freely at all times 
except at peak hours. Soon the 
nation will be able to enjoy 
even greater benefits from the 


The Electrical Development 
Association explores and advises 
on methods by which work on 
farms can be made easier by the 
application of electricity. Consult 
vour Electricity Service Centre, 
or write to E.D.A., 2 Savoy Hill, 
London, W.C’.2 














new electrical age. 
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STEEL 
TAKE-OVER 
POSTPONED 





It means that thinking men and women of 
all parties who are increasingly uneasy about 
the nationalization of steel and its effect 
on prices, exports and employment have a 
real chance to ask for this question to be 
reconsidered. 

The choice is between nationalization and the 
present proved policy. This policy is:— 

1 To retain healthy competition in service, 

costs, quality and inventiveness. 

2 To stimulate progress through co-operation 

in research, recruitment, training, etc. 


5 To protect the public interest by Govern- 
ment supervision of the industry through a 
board, representing management, workers 
and the public. 

Under this policy output has been raised, prices 

kept down and traditional good labour relations 


maintained. 
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The Art of the Advocate 


By Sir Patrick Hastings. 


By Edgar Lustgarten, 


(Heinemann. — 1 ¢s.) 
(Allan Wingate. gs. 6d.) 


Cases in Court. 
Verdict in Dispute. 


Mr. LUSTGARTEN examines six trials for murder in which the 
verdicts are open to dispute. Three of them, in his opinion, are 
demonstrably bad Sir Patrick Hastings reviews a number of cases 
in which he took part, and is satisfied with our judicial system 
His confidence in “ the unswerving honesty and strict impartiality 
of an English jury ” is one of the most heartening things in a lively 
and, on the whole, a cheerful book. “In my opinion twelve 
ordinary English men and women sitting together form the best 
tribunal that the world has ever known.” Although this tribute 
comes from an advocate notable for his success in appealing to 
this tribunal, and selecting from a mass of evidence the point which 
they would best understand, it need not therefore lose its force 

The fact that Mr. Lustgarten dissents from three of the verdicts 
he considers does not mean that he has a poor opinion of the 
jury system. In each of the six trials, one of them American, 
it is not difficult to see why the jury decided as they did. The 
trials are admirably described, and Mr. Lustgarten’s technical 
analysis of the various kinds of cross-examination is fascinating 
Sir Patrick, too, has much to say about this department of the 
advocate’s art; and both writers make the point, somewhat un- 
expected to the layman, that the cross-examiner stands often in 
greater peril than the witness. A single precipitate question, the 
pursuing of a line one inch too far, and the ground towards which 
the advocate has been patiently manoeuvring can be lost. It ts 
interesting that the particular gem which Mr. Lustgarten selects 
comes from an American court during the trial of Lizzie Borden 
His criticism of the Norman Thorne verdict, on the grounds that 
a crucial experiment, that of the rope and the groove on the beam, 
was conducted without the defence having an opportunity to check 
it, is typical of that scrupulous regard for Law which characterises 
his writing. Similarly, Sir Patrick disposes of the habitual query 
about the advocate and the guilty client by stating roundly that 
the advocate’s duty is to see that his client receives every protection 
which the law intends him and entitles him to have. 

Sir Patrick's cases range from his humble but vivacious beginnings 
with claims for damage to vans in collision with projecting tram- 
lines, and old ladies who made a profession of falling off buses and 
claiming compensation, to the libel cases of Prince and Princess 
Youssupoff and “ Bob” Sievier, and the murder cases of Rouse 
and Vaquier. All are vividly told, in a style which is none the 
worse for being Dickensian, and all bear the stamp of a strong 
personality and an acute intelligence. The actual writing shows 
signs of carelessness—for example, Sir Bernard Spilsbury ts 
described in almost the same words in two successive cases—but 
the book is always interesting and often exciting, and it has the 
immediacy which comes from Sir Patrick’s active participation ta 
the events described. 

Mr. Lustgarten, writing as a professional advocate who was not 
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involved in what he describes, achieves a more careful, more limpid 
more dispassionate manner. Of his law I am, naturally, no judge: 
but he is an admirable writer, and I shall be surprised if his book 
does not find a permanent place in the annals of English justice, 
L. A. G. Strona. 


Melville in Europe 


Journal of a Visit to London and the Continent, 1849. By Herman 
Melville. Edited by Eleanor Melville Metcalf. (Cohen and West, 218.) 


Ir took the Cambridge History of American Literature, appearing 
just after the last war, to remind even Americans that Herman 
Melville was a classic: Since then the mystic author of Moby Dick 
has won his deserved place in the American canon, to the degree 
that both in this country and in America any new light upon his 
career is destined to pique curiosity. A diary hitherto unpublished 
which Melville kept in 1849, from mid-October until Christmas 
Day, and wrote in London during half of that period, has now been 
edited by the author's granddaughter. The first three weeks of this 
journal, the voyage in a packet when life at sea was lived raw, make 
one ashamed of pampered crossings in a liner. Melville himself 
was then a rugged seafaring man aged thirty. Having already spent 
several years in the South Pacific, he alone amongst the passengers 
rode the ocean unruffled. “A regular blue devil day and everyone 
sick . . . | went out on the bowsprit—splendid spectacle. . .. My 
occasional feats in the rigging are regarded as a species of tight-rope- 
dancing.” 

Known by this time as the author of Typee and Omoo, Melville 
came over to find a publisher in London for White Jacket. His 
fruitless calls upon half a dozen publishers until at last Bentley 
accepted the book provide a wholesome example for aspiring 
authors, paggicularly in view of Melville’s unflagging cheerfulness 
He carried introductions to notables from Martin Tupper to the 
Duke of Rutland ; but in his too short visit his social and literary 
summit was breakfast with Samuel Rogers, Kinglake, and Barry 
Cornwall. Oddly, like his friend Hawthorne, Melville missed meet- 
ing all of his more eminent contemporaries—Dickens, Carlyle, 
Thackeray, Tennyson. Nor is there the least inkling that he tried 
otherwise. His one regret was that he could not linger to accept 
the Duke's bidding to Belvoir Castle. “1 should much like to 
know what the highest English aristocracy really and practically is.” 

But he found infinite amusement in wandering alone all over 
London, sampling the sights, theatres, food, wine, tobacco, and with 
keen discrimination buying a trunkful of books. Much of his detail 
is rather trivial; it would be noted down by almost any hasty 
sojourner ; but one surmises that Melville meant to expand some of 
it later. His fortnight in Paris, Brussels and down the Rhine is the 
least rewarding part. The only noteworthy thing he attempted was 
to see Rachel in Phédre. After standing twice in the queue, in Paris, 
he gave that up, and returned to London in order to sail home from 
Portsmouth. 

Mrs. Metcalf, who has justly devoted to her grandfather a life- 
long reverence, has added exhaustive notes, fully half of the book, 
some of which are as engaging to read as the journal itself 

WILLARD CONNELY. 


The Genetics Controversy 


Soviet Genetics and World Science. Lysenko and the Meaning of 


Heredity. By Julian Huxley. (Chatto and Windus 8s. 6d.) 


Proressor Huxtey has done his contemporaries a great service in 
giving the time and considerable labour necessary to compile this 
book. We others had some claim on him indeed, in that his qualt- 
fications for such a task were quite exceptional; familiar with 
genetics in its modern developments as a research worker and 
teacher, not a little sympathetic in its early years with many aspects 
of the Russian political experiment, and finally one of the very few 
who have made personal contact with Lysenko and other Russian 
leaders of the recent period 

In the structure of the book the author has taken pains to make 
it thorough. The six separate chapters are devoted to the history 
of the controversy, the ideological issue, the scientific issue, genetics 
as a science, the totalitarian regimentation of thought and the situa- 
tion of science. In addition to the preface there are two postscripts, 
the first dealing with two articles in the Modern Quarterly by 
Haldane, “ In Defence of Genetics,” and by Bernal “ The Biological 
Controversy in the Soviet Union”; while the second gives a 
verbatim translation of Zhdanov’s letter to Stalin, as published in 
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Pravda on August 7th, 1948. This is one of those pitiful letters of 
apology and recantation to which are ultimately forced those Russian 
scientists who at first resisted political pressure and exercised some 
freedom in expressing their genuine scientific opinions. What will 
strike the Western reader as remarkable is that, although his scientific 
Opinions evidently have to be abandoned and renounced with grovel- 
ling subservience, yet opinions of a political character, if, as I 
suppose they are, ideologically correct, may be safely expressed 
even though antagonistic to powerful Soviet personalities. 
3. My sharp and public criticism of Academician Lysenko was 
1 mistake. Academician Lysenko is at the present time the recog- 
nised head of the Michurin trend in biology, he has defended 
Michurin and his teachings from attack by the bourgeois geneticists, 
ind has himself done much for science and for the conduct of our 
economy. Bearing this in mind, criticism of Lysenko, of his parti- 
cular deficiencies, should be so conducted as not to weaken but 
strengthen the position of the Michurinites 
I do not agree with certain theoretical propositions of Academi- 
cian Lysenko (denial of intra-species struggle and mutual aid, under- 
estimation of the internal specific characters of the organism). I 
consider that he is still making poor use of the treasure-house of 
Michurin’s teachings (it is for this very reason that Lysenko has not 
produced any significant varieties of agricultural plants). 1 consider 
that he is a poor leader of our agricultural science. The Lenin All- 
Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences, of which he is head, ts 
working at far from its full capacity. It is doing nothing on animal 
husbandry, on the economics and organisation of agriculture, and 
the way it tackles work on agriculture is poor. But criticism of all 
these deficiencies should not be done in the way I did in my paper 
As a result of my criticism of Lysenko the formal geneticists turned 
mut to be the * third party’ gainers.” 

Haldane’s * Defence of Genetics " is a defence based on ascribing 
to genetics and geneticists all the obscurity (and perhaps some of 
the superstition) from which we might hope the subject would 
gradually free itself. It is a form of defence by opening the gates 
to the enemy. Haldane, for example, accepts Lysenko’s claim to 
have converted (hereditary) spring wheats into winter wheats ; and 
wc vuld like us to think that this is no very extraordinary claim 
‘ » accept 

Huxley's book, brief but amply documented, should be read by 
everyone who cares to examine the extraordinary yet artificial 
conthet which has developed in the intellectual life of our time. 


R. A. Fisner 
. i. >. . 
In the English Tradition 

he Edge of Being. By Stu phen Spender, (Faber, 1s. 6d.) 

Focms, 1935-1948. By Cliflord Dyment. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
Pocms Ry Gerald Bullett (Cambridge University Press, 5s.) 
Translations and Verses. By Dutt Cooper. (Dropmore Press. 42s.) 
Pipes of Peace. By ** Sagittarius."" (Cape. gs. 6d.) 


‘A rew years ago a critic of modern English music said that its 
‘strength was that it “had never left the Church Door.” A critic 
‘of modern poetry may say quite as truly that it has never abandoned 
the English tradition. This assertion may seem obscure to those 
who regard it as a dangerous departure from the order and dignity 
‘ot the past, but it is the truth that in England there has been no 

rastic break with the strong central continuity, and most of the 
poetry written today will be found, on careful analysis, to be 
related to it. Not all the poets reviewed here may be described 
‘as “ modern,” though all are contemporary, but in each of them 
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there is some facet of the English genius, some inheritance from 
the great poets of our history. 

Mr. Stephen Spender, one of the most gifted and important 
poets of his generation, is a descendant of the great Romantics. 
His poetry springs from the deep, unconscious levels—which does 
not imply that the intellect plays no part in it—and he is at his best 
in passages of sensuous beauty, as in his description of a wood in 
summer : 

“ Silence was stitched through with thinnest pine needles 
And bird songs were stifled behind a hot hedge.” 
Ruins and Visions, published during the war, was his high-water 
mark. Since then the tide has not risen—has, in fact, only occa- 
sionally touched the highest fringe of seaweed on the cliff wall. 
The Edge of Being is not the seventh wave for which we are 
waiting. It contains individual poems of remarkable quality, 
especially “On the Third Day,” but the longer poems, “ Return to 
Vienna, 1947,” and “ Speaking to the Dead,” show signs of fatigue 
and strain: 
‘And what the ruins leave which I can think 

Into the city of my brain 

Is forced abstractions and tired memories. . . . 

Mr. Spender, in some ways the most consistent of the distinguished 
group of poets to which he belongs, has always concerned himself 
passionately with public affairs. It is possible that, in the crowded 
years since the war, he has spent in deserving causes a reserve of 
energy which should have fed his poetry. “Too much sacrifice 
can make a stone of the heart,” as Yeats knew, and the creative 
writer must conserve something of himself if he is to develop his 
full powers. In The Edge of Being, Mr. Spender is marking time, 
but it seems probable that, with a period of intense concentration 
on his poetry, an opportunity to recollect emotion in tranquillity, 
he may still delight us with a late flowering such as we have seen 
in the work of another Romantic poet, Dr. Edith Sitwell. 

Mr. Clifford Dyment, no less than Mr. Spender, has his place 
in the English tradition. He is an individualist, a poet of real 
personal integrity, attached to no clique or school, a “ free lance” 
of the kind that England has always fostered and encouraged 
Poems, 1935-1948, shows the steady growth of a quiet, sensitive 
but not enervating talent, and it is satisfactory to remark that the 
sixteen new poems at the beginning of the book are the most 
interesting. Several of them, “ Syringa,” “ In the Cold Day,” “ The 
Swans,” are of distinguished quality, and show clearly that Mr. 
Dyment, although he uses words with an almost fastidious delicacy, 
has assimilated the truth that extreme sensitiveness can only be 
achieved through a certain toughness of spirit: 

“It ts iron on tenderness 

That ensures the tender growing: 

From seed, iron hammers the grain, 

From flesh, the loving.” 
His most dramatic earlier poem, * Face,” has unfortunately been left 
out of this book, and one cannot help wondering why it has not 
been reprinted. 

Mr. Gerald Bullett is an English water colourist. 


” 


He loves the 


pale colours and changing skies of a pastoral landscape ; he is at 
home in the austerity of winter. In his new book he has made a 
selection-of his poems, old and new, most of which are concerned 


with some aspect of the country scene. His verse is sometimes 
rather slender, but it is pleasantly intimate and unmistakably sincere, 
and one of the more recent poems, “ Christmas Eve,” has something 
of the almost translucent purity of a lyric by Christina Rossetti. 

It is nothing new for an English statesman to devote his leisure 
to the study of letters, and the English tradition has always found 
room for the gifted amateur poet. Sir Duff Cooper's translations 
from Horace, Ronsard, Heine, Leopardi and others included in his 
book testify to his wide reading and his European sympathies. His 
own verse is less confident than his prose, and is, perhaps, a little 
stilted in diction, but it is never pretentious, and is obviously written 
with feeling. 

A complaint was made lately by a Third Programme broadcaster 
that the satirical strain in English verse is in danger of dying of 
neglect. “Sagittarius” is one of the few living writers in whom 
that strain is still very much alive. Her verbal skill and ingenuity 
often rival W. S. Gilbert, though she is not his equal in originality. 
She can be very funny, as in *“ No Coal in the Scuttle,” but she can 
also be merely banal, as in “ Peter Pantomime.” In her poems about 
the atom bomb her passionate indignation makes her something 
more than a jester. But there is nothing amusing in the political 
perversity which (in “ Discrimination”) can class the heroic loyal 
Greeks of today with the Fascist nations of the recent war. 

BARBARA Cooper. 
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CANCER SUFFERER (9728) Poor woman (39) with nine 
young children, has lost sight of one eye. Needs special 
foods. Husband also sick and unable to work. 
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Infra-red 
Photography 


Astronomers today are able to photograph stars in- 
visible to the eye, pilots can take aerial photographs 
through fog and haze, and detectives are able to expose 
forgeries of anything from banknotes to Old Masters 
—all by means of modern infra-red photography. 
Although infra-red rays are similar to the radiations 
which we call visible light, they cannot be seen by the 
human eye. Nevertheless, photographic plates can be 
made sensitive to these rays by treatment with certain 
dyes. These plates can then be used to photograph 
objects that are invisible. A boiling kettle, for example, 
can be photographed in complete darkness because 
of the infra-red rays which it emits. Infra-red rays can 
also be used to photograph distant landscapes or 
stars because they can penetrate the atmospheric 
haze which scatters normal light. 

The first crude forerunner of the infra-red photograph 
was made just over a century ago by Sir John Herschel. 
He exposed to the sun’s rays a piece of blackened 
paper, the reverse of which had been moistened with 
alcohol. But during the decade following the end of 
the first world war investigations by W. J. Pope and 
W. H. Mills and their collaborators at Cambridge 
contributed greatly to the systematic study and pre- 


paration of infra-red sensitising dyes. 
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Fuseli the Surrealist ? 


The Drawings of Henry Fuseli. By Paul Ganz. (Max Parrish. 428.) 


“ A LITTLE white-headed, lion-faced man in an old flannel dressing- 
gown tied round the waist with a piece of rope and upon his head 
the bottom of Mrs. Fuseli’s work-basket ’—Benjamin Robert 
Haydon’s description of Fuseli, and the painting entitled “ The 
Nightmare “ probably account for the artist’s widest fame. In 1936 
the Surrealists included two of his paintings in the New York 
Exhibition Fantastic Art, Dada, Surrealism, pointing to his dictum, 
“One of the most unexplored regions of art is dreams,” and 
claiming him as a forerunner. Now, from Switzerland, Fuseli’s 
native land, comes this book of his drawings, over a hundred of 
them well and sizably reproduced, with an introductory essay by 
Professor Ganz and a foreword by John Piper. 

Fuseli found England more sympathetic than Switzerland, and 
settled here, becoming successively A.R.A., R.A. and Keeper of the 
Royal Academy, but preserving his independence of opinion and 
championing such unpopular artists as Blake, with whom he enjoyed 
a long friendship. During his lifetime his reputation was consider- 
able, though it never quite matched his prodigious ambition. As a 
young man he had written in a friend’s album, “1 do not wish to 
build a cottage, but to erect a pyramid”; but he saw his pyramid 
in his “grand” paintings, and in these he too often failed to 
observe his own aphorism, “ Tameness lies on this side of expres- 
sion, grimace overleaps it,” so that the theatrical paraphernalia of 
his horrifics protests too much. 

It is in his drawings that his value, and it is a very real value, 
lies. As John Piper remarks in his foreword: “In some of Fuseli’s 
work, and almost as if it had nothing to do with it, there is a feeling 
of tenderness, a feeling of sensitive touch with life that is more 
valuable than the summonings up of theatrical terror, the hair 
fetishism, the interest in courtesans and obscenities, which make him 
a minor hero in our own time.” Particularly fine are his “ domestic ” 
drawings, showing elaborately coiffured women at their toilet or 
similarly occupied. These and his obscene drawings, which are also 
very beautiful, are discussed in an essay by Ruthven Todd in Tracks 
in the Snow, which is in many ways a better introduction than 
Professor Ganz’s to Fuseli’s work. Ganz claims too much; he is 
concerned to show Fuseli as a great Swiss artist, great not only in 
his own work but as an influence, and he wrongly lists Blake and 
Turner as among Fuseli’s pupils at the Royal Academy. Blake was 
an incomparably greater artist than Fuseli, but Ganz equates them 
{and oddly credits Philadelphia with first making known Blake's 
illustrated books in an exhibition held just before the Second World 
War). There is, too, a naivety about his writing: “ Fuseli is of 
great importance for English art, if only as an illustrator of Shake- 
speare and Milton. Did he not depict more than sixty scenes from 
Shakespeare’s plays in many versions ? ” 

Fuseli as an artist was a part of the English Gothic Revival ; he 
was not a great artist, but an interesting one, some of whose work 
was very fine. To over-evaluate him as Professor Ganz does is of 
no service ; but the book is primarily a book of reproductions and 
as such is well worth having. S. JouN Woops. 


Success Story 


Moira Shearer. By Pigeon Crowle. (Faber. 215.) 

It is not very easy, one would think, to write the life of a young 
dancer, even of a famous young dancer, when she has barely 
reached the age of twenty-four. It is a help, of course, that she 
should also be a film star ; in fact, that is perhaps the raison d'étre 
of this book. But the author, we notice, calls it a portrait, not a 
life ; and the verbal portrait accompanies forty-seven photographic 
portraits of Moira Shearer, from the age of three to twenty-three, 
which to her numerous admirers will in themselves justify this book. 
Among them all I find Roger Wood's action picture of Moira 
Shearer and Michael Somes, with the corps de ballet in Cinderella, 
the most exciting, but all are beautiful and interesting. This is a 
perfect gift-book for children and childlike adults, who have no 
particular acquaintance with ballet ; they will find in it also a slight 
sketch of the beginnings of classical ballet and the growth of its 
tradition, as well as a formal introduction to the great names with 
which more sophisticated ballet-goers are well acquainted. There 
are also some interesting glimpses of ballet classes by great teachers 
such as Nicholas Legat and Vera Volkova, and the story of the 
making of the film of Red Shoes is dramatic and even agonising. 
The single-mindedness of the author has saved her from insipidity, 
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and she has told her success story of the charming young Scottish 
ballerina and filni-star in such a way as to make her glamorous 
without offending the modesty for which all who know Moira 
Shearer have always praised her. 

The difficulty, of course, about a monograph on a member of a 
ballet company is that, while not consciously aiming to keep her 
in the centre of the picture, the author is impelled by circumstance 
to do so. If we quarrel with this we must remember that this is 
not a history of ballet, nor a choreographic study ; it is only a 
sketch of the meteoric rise to fame of a young dancer, who appears 
to have had no adventure outside her beautifully sheltered career. 
She was not, like Toumanova, born in a refugee train: she was 
neither a Cinderella nor a slum child dancing to a barrel-organ 
in an East End alley. Even in Red Shoes she was the thoroughly 
respectable niece of a society lady. Perhaps, after all, that was 
the most sensational antecedent for a ballet-dancer. It is interest. 
ing to learn that Moira Shearer comes of a very musical, indeed 
professionally musical, family. This helps to explain the musicality 
for which, like Margot Fonteyn, she is remarkable. It was certainly 
this quality, even more perhaps than her striking appearance and 
beautiful line, which made Ashton choose her for leading réles in 
Symphonic Variations and Scénes de Ballet. One remembers her 
as a constant visitor, often during a time of strenuous rehearsals, 
at the private clavichord recitals of the greatest of all clavichord 
players, the late Violet Gordon Woodhouse, and with what absorp- 
tion and intensity she listened. Several passages in Miss Crowle’s 
monograph recall that memory to one’s mind; they reveal also 
the steely quality of Moira Shearer’s will. It is true that no obstacle 
was ever placed in the way of her career. No dancer has ever been 
more warmiy encouraged by her family or more authentically 
gilded by Nature. But, and here we strike the moral of the success 
story, the golden fleece, perfect instep and peri-waist would have 
availed her little without the rapt submission to an appoinged 
discipline without which no star stays in its course. 

There is one more point. Moira Shearer has great elegance, 
beauty and even nobility. She has great integrity of purpose. All 
these qualities are illustrated in this monograph. But neither text 
nor photographic illustrations shows her as yet possessing the fire 
of genius, which doubtless cannot be acquired, but may suddenly 
break out of its sheath like the scarlet flower of the flamboyant. 
We look forward to this in the second chapter. 

BERYL DE ZOETE. 


. . 
Fiction 
Five Novels. By Ronald Firbank. 
Sitwell. (Duckworth. 18s.) 
Men of Stones. By Rex Warner. 
Song of the High Hills. By Charles Gos. 
Not in Our Stars. By Edward Hyams. 


“ Sprite-like, with a little strained ghost-face beneath a silver shock 
of hair, it seemed as if her long blue eyés had absorbed the Cunan 
sea. 

“*Do you remember the giant with the beard’ she asked, ‘at the 
Presidency féte? ’ 

“*Dol?? 

“* And we wondered who he could be !’ 

‘Well?’ 

“* He's the painter of Women’s Backs, my dear {’ 

“* The painter of women’s what?’ 

** Anartist.” 

. 

That, I suppose, represents the best of Firbank. I have never in 
the past been able to read him with any very great pleasure, since 
his fanciful and impudent triviality seemed to me to have not merely 
too little reference to human affairs but too little formal or stylistic 
virtue. Vaguely I hoped to find more in him than before when 
I began to dip into the re-issued collection of five of his exotic 
little confections—Valmouth, The Flower Beneath the Foot, 
Prancing Nigger, Concerning the Eccentricities of Cardinal Pirelli, 
The Artificial Princess. But not a bit of it: he appears to me, if 
I dare say so, a shade more pointless than I had thought. Perhaps 
I made the mistake of trying to re-read him just after | had finished 
Mr. Somerset Maugham’s fascinating and often curiously moving 
A Writer's Notebook. At any rate Firbank’s “ impressionism” 
leaves me Once more with only a tepid interest. The bright, shallow 
rivulets of dialogue, the inconsequent flutterings of aestheti: 
fancy, the absurd names, the bland and sometimes amusing impro- 
prieties are still there, but they do not, I think, make up for the 
imaginative incoherence of these stories. Nor are the stories, tt 
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ANSELLS BREWERY LIMITED 





SATISFACTORY TRADING DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 





Tue forty-ninth ordinary general meeting (being the forty-eighth annual 
meeting of stockholders) of Ansells Brewery, Ltd., was held on December 
19th at Birmingham, Mr. A. E. Wiley (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. ; 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The past year has 
heen one full of difficulties, some of which have been caused by legis- 
lation, and have involved the company in considerable expense over 
which your directors have very little control. In spite of these extra 
charges, we feel that the stockholders have every reason to be satisfied 
with the years trading. 


Facrors AFFECTING PROFITS 


The trading profits of the group for the year under review amount to 
£1.497.554. which is a decrease over last year of £374,012. In November, 
1948. the Catering Wages Act became operative, and this Act has involved 
the company in a very considerable increase in the wages paid to 
managers and staff in the company’s licensed houses. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. in his Budget of April, 1949, reduced the selling price 
of our main article by Id. per pint to the public, but he altered the rate 
of duty so that an extra charge of 3s. per barrel was levied on the 
brewer. This, of course, is a considerable charge on your company, and 
the accounts under review have had to bear six months of this extra 
burden. In addition. repairs to licensed houses have increased very much 
during the year under review owing to the easing of controls. This 
expenditure was necessary, due to long delay caused by the last.war and 
controls on the building industry. 

The net profit, after charging all items of expense, income tax and 
profits tax, as detailed in the consolidated profit and loss account, 
amounts to £490,672, giving a decrease of £123,897 over that of last year. 
Adding to the net profit the balance from last year of £311,201 gives a 
disposable balance of £801,873. 

During this year we have been able to obtain permits which have 
enabled us to make good much of the arrears of deferred repairs ; this 
expenditure is, of course, in addition to that for current repairs mentioned 
earlier in my remarks. The combined expenditure on repairs and deferred 
repairs has done much to bring your company’s properties to that high 
standard of which we were justly proud before the war. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE-SHEET 


Turning to the consolidated balance sheet you will observe that the 
share capital has increased by £1,000,000, giving effect to the bonus 
issue which was sanctioned by you at the extraordinary meeting held 
on August 25th last. This bonus issue was made possible by capitalisation 
of certain reserves, details of which are given on page 14 of the report. 
The fixed assets have increased during the year by £461,237. This is 
brought about by the purchase of additional licensed and other pro- 
perties, renewal of plant and machinery, vehicles, etc. Your directors 
are more than satisfied that this heavy expenditure is necessary, and that 
the company will benefit in the near future from such expenditure. The 
current assets show a decrease over last year of £386,891. This decrease 
has occurred by reason of the capital expenditure mentioned above, and 
in the rate of beer duty in April, 1949. The surplus of current 
assets over current liabilities, which include proposed dividends, is 
£1,351,352. It will be noticed from these figures that the financial strength 
of your company is very satisfactory. 

The reserves are all re-invested in your company, which together with 
the subscribed capital, amount to £6,723,497. The dividend now proposed, 
together with the interim dividend paid, is equivalent to a return of 6.8 
per cent. to the Ordinary stockholders on their interest in the company. 
No one, | am sure, can complain of this modest return on the capital 
employed in the business. 


THe LiIcENSING But 

we have seen the Licensing Bill fight its way on to 
to the resentment both of our licensees and our 
of the Licensing Act, as it now is, provides for the 
State management of the licensed trade in all new towns. 
_ Fortunately, the spontaneous opposition of the trade and the public 
had its effect on the Government and resulted in important modifications 
of the original Bill 

The fact remains, however, that the Government has obtained wide 
powers which, with the growth of new towns, constitutes a serious en- 
croachment on the freedom of our industry. It will be necessary for us 
to watch with great vigilance any attempts at infiltration, whether by 
State management or municipalisation, and to resist unwarranted attacks 
designed to damage the structure of the industry or to limit our freedom 


the change 


During the year 
the Statute Book 
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to develop on the lines which have been so effective in the past; 

It has always been your company’s policy, and, indeed, that of thé 
trade, to give its loyal support to whatever Government is in power, 
That will always be so. But if any Government at any time introduces 
legislation prejudicial to your company’s interests then your company, 
in line with the rest of the trade, will seek to protect itself as best it may. 
We have no political colour as a trade. We serve the public; we 
support the Government of the day; but we are bound to protect our 
own interests. ° 


Tue Tied House SySTEM 


The past year has also seen a Private Member’s Bill introduced by 
Mr. Bing, seeking to abolish the tied house, and, when that failed to 
get a Second Reading, a motion was put on the Order Paper for an 
inquiry into the tied house system. It is quite clear that this campaign is 
not based on any practical knowledge of the system under which the 
industry works, nor has any Satisfactory alternative system been put 
forward. , ’ 

At the same time, it is alarming to find that the tied house system, as 
it has come to be called, is so little understood not only by the public 
but by many Members of Parliament. 

About a hundred years ago the system did not exist. Licensed houses 
were, for the most part, privately owned and somewhat squalid. The 
licensed trade did not enjoy a good repute. The licensed house was not 
a place in which a respectable person liked to be seen, let alone take 
his wife. These somewhat derogatory remarks are not, of course, aimed 
at the many fine old inns that existed then as they do today. I am 
speaking of the ordinary public house as it then was. 

As time went by brewery companies began to take over these places 
—at first by a system of mortgage, and later by outright purchase. The 
brewery companies, by thus ensuring a certain outlet for their products, 
were able to cut down on many overhead expenses and to spend money 
on the improvement of the premises. They were thus able to provide a 
good quality beer at a low price, and to afford to surrender licenses in 
areas where there were too many, and also to build new licensed premises 
at high cost and with no chance of writing off the capital expenditure 
for a great number of years. 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts and the payment of a dividend of 12 per cent. on the increased 
capital of £3,000,000 Ordinary stock, less tax. 


Mr. WALTER SCOTT'S REMARKS 


Mr. Walter Scott (Deputy Chairman and Joint Managing Director) 
in the course of his speech, said: In the Budget of April 6th, 1949, when 
Id. was taken oft the retail price of beer, {d. on each pint, equivalent 
to 3s. per barrel, had to come out of the profits of the brewer, which 
is reflected in our reduced profits. 

In addition to this extra charge, all brewers voluntarily agreed, in 
order to let the public get the benefit of the Id. reduction at the earliest 
possible moment, that it should take place on the following day, April 
7th, and compensated the retailers for the loss this entailed. This good- 
will gesture cost your company over £34,000, which I hope was 
appreciated by our customers. 

In former years, when we have been able to show increased profits, 
they have invariably been based on an increased turnover; this year, 
unfortunately, the purchasing power of the public has not been equal 
to the fantastically high price that has to be charged for beer, so that 
we, along with most other brewers, are down in output. 

This district, however, has not suffered to the same extent as some 
others, and it is satisfactory to know in our case, that although there 
has been a reduction in the sales in the houses owned by us, there has 
been a very considerable increase in our Free Trade, which is an indica- 
tion that there is nothing much wrong with the quality of our products. 

Thus the comparatively small drop in our total output would not have 
affected our balance-sheet figures to any great extent if it had not been 
accompanied by the extra burdens placed upon the trade by legislation, 
and the high cost of repairs in our houses. ; 

Although the restrictions have cramped our style Ansells are still able 
to produce a comparatively good beer because the present restrictions 
are based proportionately on the strength they brewed at before the war. 
Free competition among brewers will always assure the best service and 
any interference with this is not likely to give the same satisfaction to 
the public, or to be able to hand over with such smoothness to the 
Government in Customs and Excise Duties and Income Tax well over 
91 million pounds, as your company has done this year. 

The report was adopted. 
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seems to me, really witty. What interested me in this volume was 
Sir Osbert Sitwell’s very entertaining sketch of Firbank, which ! had 
not read before, and the light it threw on Firbank’s too exquisite 
style. Those vellum-bound volumes of his own work, those Press 
cuttings, that great heap of large blue cards, each of them bearing 
some ten words only, which represented the manuscript of one of 
his “novels "—between them they indicate, | suggest, the not 
uncommon case of a small talent all too seriously and assiduously 
inflated by a habit of preciosity. 

In Men of Stones, Mr. Rex Warner has shed some of the Kafka- 
like garments of allegory he has worn in self-conscious fashicn in 
his earlier novels, but has not put on anything very comfortable 
or becoming in their place. He describes the book as “a melo- 
drama” ; and a melodrama it is, violent, arbitrary and humourless, 
though a little weighty in intention. The nameless island prison of 
the story, the cosmic megalomania of the prison governor, the 
capricious and seductive femininity of the governor's wife, the 
innocence of poor Mr. Goat—the apotheosis, it seems, of English 
middle-class culture—and the concluding holocaust that interrupts 
a performance of Lear on the mediaeval battlements of the prison 
do not project, it seems to me, any significant unity of imaginative 
conception. All sorts of problems of authority in the modern 
State, of morality, faith and the like are clearly very much in 
Mr. Warner's mind; for a large part of the time, indeed. this is 
yet another novel by an intellectual meditating upon the corruption 
of power that leans heavily upon Dostoevsky’s Legend of the Grand 
Inquisitor. The trouble is that Mr. Warner fails in dramatic point 
and coherence. His characters are mere sticks, neither human 
beings nor effective symbols. And his prose, though careful and 
measured, has altogether too little life. 

M Charles Gos, who some years ago wrote an eloquent book 
about famous disasters in the history of Alpine climbing, has made 
a vividly related climbing accident in the High Alps the climax of 
a quiet and rather charming love story. His lovers, an engaging 
young intellectual of Geneva and a young woman married to a 
pedantic League of Nations official and amateur geologist. are 
credible enough, and their love carries a note of genuine lyricism. 
The translation from the French is goodish, I fancy, though I wish 
the translator would not speak of a “ phone conversation.” Is this 
purism of mine worse than League of Nations pedantry ? 

Why are left-wing intellectuals of the very articulate kind almost 
always—and unintentionally—comic in fiction ? The central figure 
in Not in Our Stars is an advertising agent turned, after a spell of 
Communism, impassioned and scientific fruit farmer in Kent. To 
him comes a scientist who has hit upon a connection between plan: 
and animal diseases and who could be put to work, it occurs to 
malevolent capitalist authority in Britain, on a bacterial bomb. In 
developing this situation, which bears a faint likeness to that 
propounded by Mr. Balchin in A Sort of Traitors, Mr. Hyams 
resorts to much bookishness—his hero is a “reading addict *— 
much sentimentality and a consistent demonstration of smart and 
superior right-mindedness. R. D. CHARQUES. 


SHORTER NOTICE 
By D. S. Mirsky. 
(Rout ledge. 2 5s.) 


Edited and 


A History of Russian Literature. 
Abridged by Francis J. Whitfield. 


Tue two volumes of D. S. Mirsky'’s History of Russian Literature. 
the first extending in period to the year 1881, the other covering the 
subsequent years down to 1925, were originally published here in 
1925 and 1927, and since then have been recognised as the most 
comprehensive and best informed work of their kind in English 


available to the student. Mirsky returned to Russia in the early 
"thirties, was active on the “critical front” for a brief period and 
then mysteriously dropped out of sight and has not been heard of 
again. His work was well worth reprinting—though not quite 
for the reasons given in the “blurb” on the jacket of this book, 
which misses the essential point that Mirsky’s critical judgements 
evidence Russian rather than English standards of value and which 
mistakenly refers to him as “a great stylist.” Unfortunately, this 
“ abridged " version, conscientious though it is, leaves one with too 
many grounds for complaint and regret. There was a good case 
for correcting the perspective of Mirsky’s closing sixty or seventy 
pages ; but the drastic cutting down all through the work of both 
biographical and historical detail, the severe reduction in quotations 
and the general process of carving little bits out of the original 
paragraphs, by which some seven hundred pages of text have been 
reduced to five hundred, with an additional dozen by way of 
postscript, can only be considered unfortunate. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOs 


For most investors 1949 will be judged to have been a reasonabl 
satisfactory year. Admittedly, the all-important question of caval 
timing of buying and selling has presented difficulties. Even gilt- 
edged stocks have suffered wide and somewhat unpredictable fluc- 
tuations, and the gusts of good and ill fortune have blown fitfull 
through the more speculative markets. But all in all the Stock 
Exchange has weathered its financial crisis well, and none of its 
detractors not even Sir Stafford Cripps or Mr. Dalton—can justi- 
fiably complain that the barometer has seriously exaggerated the 
atmospherics.” What lies ahead? If one isolates the economic 
and financial factors from the political the main points seem to 
be that interest rates are unlikely to fall while capital demands are 
so obviously outstripping savings and that profit margins in most | 
branches of industry will grow smaller as competition, internal and 
external, becomes more keen The inferences are that there is little 
likelihood of any sustained rise in gilt-edged prices from present | 
levels and that great discrimination should be exercised in buying | 
industrial equities Those are general considerations which need | 
to be kept in mind whatever the outcome of the coming election. | 
If Labour remains in power with a reasonable working majority 
the effect of those restraining influences would, of course, be greatly | 
increased and prices would fall sharply. A Conservative victory 
would be the signal for a brisk rise, but I doubt whether prices 
would run away for long. 


Kaffir Dividend Season 


The half-yearly dividend season of the South African gold mines 
has come and gone without causing much more than a ripple on 
the surface of the Kaffir share market It is not that the dividends 
have been in any way disappointing—they have accorded closely with 
recent City estimates—but the technical position is, for the moment, 
none too strong. In Johannesburg and in London the spectacular 
advance which followed devaluation was inevitably accompanied 
by the building up of substantial speculative positions. As these 
were liquidated investment support was forthcoming, but, as usually 
happens, some of the “bulls” have outstayed their welcome in 
the market and are now having to cut down at a time when solid 
buying is insufficient to keep prices up This is a technical weak- 
ness, which should soon right itself. 

From the longer-term standpoint Kaffir shares, if carefully 
chosen, are again looking good value for money Even on the 
dividends just declared, most of the shares of the well-established 
producers offer adequate yields, and it may well be that in many 
cases dividend rates will be stepped up in 1950. While the full 
brunt of rising costs has not yet been felt, the latest half-yearly 
dividends are conservative distributions of available earnings, and 
profits had the benefit of not much more than three months’ sales 
at the higher gold price. On selective lines there should be scope| 
next year for further improvement in the gold share market. 
Western Reefs at £2 and New Kleinfontein at 41s. 3d. both look | 
promising. So in the West African market do Ashanti at 40s. 9d. 


An Attractive Yield 


Investors in search of a generous yield with a prospect of in 
improvement in capital value might do worse than consider the 
position of the 5s. Ordinary shares of the Houndsditch Warehouse 
Company. In each of the past three years this company has paid 
an Ordinary dividend of 15 per cent., and in 1947 the Ss. Ordinary 
shares were up to 16s. They are now available around 12s., at 
which the yield offered is 64 per cent. This may seem no more 
than is reasonable from the equity of a warehousing company, but 
the important point is that the company has recently let a consider- 
able part of its building in Houndsditch for office accommodation! 
to the Shell-Mex group Already an agreement has been reached 
for a rental of £110,000 a year for a term of thirty-five years, and 
it seems likely that in the near future a further agreement will 
result in the total rental being brought up to about £160,000. That 
sum is itself sufficient to cover Houndsditch Warehouse Preference} 
dividend and the 15 per cent dividend on the Ordinary capital 
The additional earnings from the warehousing and retail activities} 
of the company would thus be surplus to the current dividend) 
requirements. It seems to me that against this background the | 
shares would be fairly priced around 15s. to yield 5 per cent. on) 
the present rate. 





